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Comments on the Week’s News 


Releasing the Brake ? 


“The decision of the US Federal Reserve and 
of Canadian banks to'ease the credit squeeze has 
promoted a rally on Wall Street. The signs of a 
recession in’ North America had become suffi- 
ciently plain ‘even for conservative bankers’ to 
realise the need for cheaper money, ‘especially as 
the decline has-been most marked in investment. 
It has been estimated that spending on capital 
goods in the US will fall by at least 7 per cent. 
in the coming year, and that the drop in Canada 
is likely to be even greater unless there is sub- 
stantial public spending on roads, schools and 
other forms of social ‘ihvestment. The Federal 
Reserve, it seems, has now decided that the in- 
flation has been .checked, and that something 
should be: done to restore business confidence if 
deflation is not -to run away into recession. It 
has, however, only made a first cautious step 
towards-cheap money: the present cut in the dis- 
count rate is no more than would normally be 
required as a result of the falling market rate for 
bills, which is itself an indicator of economic 
stagnation. If the trend is to be halted, and then 
reversed, rather more drastic action may be 
required. The present ‘shot-in-the-arm’ is unlikely 
to be adequate to restart the boom, at least before 
the. traditiorial up-swing at the end of the winter. 
There is, moreover, a possibility that the fall in 
US output and incomes will reach bottom some- 
time in February or March, at a moment when 
the restrictive policies pursued by Mr Thorney- 
croft and his colleagues in Europe will be making 
themselves felt, and when the fall in commodity 
prices will be reducing export ‘markets for Euro- 
pean products. If this happens, then even an early 
recovery in the US will not prevent a quite 
serious economic 5 aa in Europe. 


The ‘Wage Freeze 


’ ‘The ban on overtime by't the edshintetretive staff 
of hospitals duly began on’ Monday. As the unions 
concerned in imposing’'the ban have explicitly 
laid down that it is not to be applied to the pre- 
judice of the patients, there are bound to be many 
initial uncertainties about its application. But the 
fact that the ban is taking. place at all shows 
the degree of resentment against the Health 
Minister. On Monday the Treasury, carried 
matters a stage further and involved itself in 
new disputes by announcing that, although it 
intended to implement arbitration awards actually 
made in fayour of various classes of. civil ser- 
varits, the cost of such advances. would have to 
be met: by economies and contraction of work by 
the departments concerned:''The most notable 
case. is. that of. four. thousand - cartographic 
draughtsmen employed on the Ordnance Survey, 
who have recently been awarded an advance 
averaging about £2 a week. To meet this cost by 
cutting ‘staff would obviously mean a very heavy 
curtailment in the Survey’s work, involving both 
dismissals of temporary employees and premature 
retirement of older workers. Similar problems 
arise in the case of 3,500 scientific assistants, 
spread over a number of departments, who. have 
been awarded advances which average £20 per 
annum, and in that .of 125,000 industrial em~ 
ployees in storage depots and airfields, who have 
been awarded an:advance of 6s. a week for men 
and 5s. a week for women. Much larger issues 
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advances being conceded-—for example, to oe: 
70,000 Post Office engineering workers whose 
claims are now before the arbitration court. 


Kashmir Among the Powers 


Kashmir has long been a pawn in the game 
of power politics, which has not prevented it 
being discussed by the UN on a high moral plane. 
In 1953 Nehru and Mohammed Ali reached a 
sensible verbal agreement to hold a regional 
plebiscite which should act as a guide to parti- 
tion; this was killed by the Pakistan cabinet, 
whith did not support its premier’s proposed 
compromise. Since then no one has talked about 
Sir Owen Dixon’s unanswerable case for par- 
tition, and it would have been wise, in our view, 
for Mr Nehru to have stated quite frankly that 
his original ‘promise of a plebiscite no longer 
held. He had the perfectly valid excuse that a 
plebiscite would be conducted by Pakistan on a 
purely corfimunal ‘basis and might well lead to 
Hindu-Moslem‘’ rioting all over India and the 
destruction of the secular state in which, as he 
rightly boasted, minorities can live at peace. 
Mofeover, Seato and the Baghdad Pact have 
ruled out from the Indian mind compromises 
which seemed possible four years ago. Mr 
Krishna Menon ‘has this week made a most un- 
happy job of presenting India’s case in the 
Security Council, but his attack on the British 
for once again raising the issue of a plebiscite 
certainly represents the general feeling in India. 
Sensible Indians are, of course, theoretically 
willing to agree that the mountain areas of 
Kashmir are part of Pakistan, just as Jammu is 
part of India. Some. might still be willing to 
make a compromise about the. Valley. But such 
rational solutions are no longer in their minds. 
They know that: four. of the permanent members 
of the..Security .Council support Pakistan for 
political ..reasons; .while.. Iraq, the Philippines, 
Columbia and:Cuba are politically in Washington’s 
pocket. So the resolutions must be carried against 
India. It looks then as if India will therefore be 
forced to rely on the Soviet veto—a result which 
Jispleases responsible Indians, lessens the good- 
will between Britain and India, airicii so coted satis- 
factory to we Krushchev. 


A Plan for Cotton, 


It is Mr Harold Wilson who, after all, has been 
the. first to put.:teeth into the Labour Party’s 
policy. document, Industry and Society. While 
Mr Gaitskell was asking the Brighton conference 
to reject any ‘list.of priorities’ for the state buying 
of shares in private industry, Mr Wilson was busy 
completing his plan for cotton, in which, on be- 
half of the. United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Federation, he has staked out just such a priority 
claim. He wants. the state to consider buying the 
controlling .interest in ‘at least the two principal 
firms’ in the textile machinery industry, as well as 
in some of the largest units in spinning -and 
finishing. The whole, plan, indeed, puts teeth 
into. the various proposals for. rationalising the 
cotton industry which have been toyed with ever 
since Sir Stafford Cripps set up the Cotton Work- 

ing Party in: 1945..Mr.Wilson’s proposed — 
Industry . Reorganisation - Commission,: . 
instance, though modelled on the Cotton: er’ 
would: have far-reaching: new powers to. encour- 
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age efficiency. It would be able to lease build 
and machinery paid for by the state, to place con 
tracts with private firms, to try out new te 
niques, to start government pilot-factories where 
private industry fails, to compel amalgamations _ 
where necessary. Mr Wilson revives old proposal 
for streamlining sales organisation and for -em 
couraging cotton growing in the Commonwealth | 
through bulk purchasing. To this end -he would 
restore the Raw Cotton Commission which the 
Tories dissolved. The Labour Party, Mr Wilso 
makes clear, has not yet considered or approved. 
his plan. Nevertheless, this is surely the industy 
in which to start implementing ‘new thought’. 
































































A Warning From Malta 


The blatant threat issued by Dr Borge Olivier, 
leader of the opposition Nationalist Party in Malta; 
should act as a warning to the British government 
of the serious situation in that island. Dr Oliviers 
statement declaring that the Nationalist Party can @ 
never hope for justice from the British goverp- 
ment went on: ‘It must perforce, in the quest for 
the realisation of its political ideals, turn its 
thoughts to others.to whom colonialism, of which 
integration is the basest form, is anathema’, Here 
is a plain warning of the rising tide of nervousness 
within the Maltese community. It is, of course, 
closely connected with the uncertainty of the | 
economic future of the whole Maltese people $0 
particularly dependent on the fate -of the dock 
yard, Dr Olivier’s threats may not themselves 
frighten the British government, but they should 
at least convince Mr Macmillan and Mr Lennox- 
Boyd that Mr Mintoff is now the chief moderating 
force among his people. | 


Crime by Numbers — 


A question in the House of Commons ‘of 

Monday gave Mr J. E. S. Simon an opportunity, 

to say that ‘statements that there had been‘ a 
great incfease in child murders since the Homi- 
cide Act are simply not true’. Up to 30 Septenr 
ber the total was 32, as against 34 for the same 
period in the year before—‘when the total nuni- 
ber of murders was low’. The Criminal Statistics; 
England and Wales, 1956, published last week by 
the Home Office, give the total number od @ 
murders for 1956 as 144, including the ‘multipl? @ 
murders, but not the few cases in which the 
victims were less than twelve months old. This” 
is slightly above the average, the nearest to it” 
in recent years being’ 138 in 1948.-The constancy 
of many totals in this Blue Book ought to 
discourage those whe search’ them for the 
means to sustain a public outcry about: some- 
thing. In 1955, for example, 2,632 men’ tried fo | 
commit suicide and failed. The following yeat™ 
the total was three less~2,629. Consider the” 
number of adults found guilty,:by juries, of all” 
kinds of ‘indictable’ offences in the last three” 
years: 123785, 12,234, 12,945. Murder. convictions 
were up by seven’ percent. on last. year? Yes, 
but the actual figure was: 32 as against 30. In” 
view of Mr -R: A. Butler’s recent observations 
about ‘sentencing policy’ i in the courts, this year’s. 
figures are valuable in the light they throw.on 
the attitude of the Bench to’ breaking and enter- 
ing; violence and sex offences. In all these casés, 
the very short sentence is now: falling-into disuse, 
and probation is gradually winning more favour.’ 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


New York 


: a After Bevan 


Somehow Aneurin Bevan has managed to spend 
more than two weeks in this country, making 
_ speeches, giving press interviews, and appearing 
on television, without attracting more general 
notice than a visiting lady novelist. Mr Bevan has 
~ not been reticent, and he probably could not be 


‘ } colourless if he tried, but for a man who may 


be our chief ally’s foreign minister in the not 
distant future, he received notably little attention 
in the press. Usually his remarks drew no more 
than a stick or two in the New York dailies and 
almost always on an inside page under one- 
column heads like ‘Bevan Here, Urges ‘Talks 


e with Soviet’, or ‘Bevan Is Surprised by Sputnik 


Chagrin’. 

For Anglo-American relations, this meagre 
publicity was probably all to the good. In some 
British Labour circles ‘Bevanism’ may be con- 
' sidered a hopelessly diluted drink by now, but 
-it is heady stuff here and will take some getting 
used to. In the absence of excitement we were 


is@ spared those half-expected editorials and columns 


warning against too close a relationship, especi- 
"ally in atomic matters, with a country whose 
foreign office might any day be turned over to 
a believer in arrant heresies. Perhaps the most 
significant aspect of the visit was_that no such 
~ reaction occurred, although Mr Bevan’s off (and 


lock: Bon) the cuff remarks provided a good many open- 


ings for attack. . 
-\* Tt is extremely hard to believe that a year 
ago, or even six months ago, we would have 


F taken so calmly the prospect of a British foreign 


minister who favoured admitting Communist 
_ China to the UN, western acceptance of Krush- 
chev’s invitation to another conference ‘at the 
summit’,, Russian participation in any Middle 
_ East settlement, unilateral suspension of hydro- 
gen bomb testing, and the neutralisation of a 
united Germany. All this, Bevan urged politely 
and with wit. For good measure, he questioned 
_ our refusal to recognise China on the ground of 
- its ‘irregular’ origin when our own nation was 
‘established somewhat irregularly’, a sally that 
drew hardly more than a surprised murmur from 
an audience of industrialists. Krushchev was ‘a 
’ simple sort of chap’, he told this same group, 
* and undoubtedly ‘ruthless’. But, he added, in his 
* only major affront to Foreign Office propriety, 
‘I shook hands with a number this evening that 
I think were pretty ruthless’. The businessmen 
didn’t seem to mind.. Maybe they just thought 
of him as England’s Charlie Wilson. 

Bevan spoke only under the most. unimpeach- 
able auspices—the Economic Club of New York, 
Harvard Law School, and the like. Trade unions 

- and the various organisations of the left saw 
. nothing of him, although he did manage to fit in 
| a talk with Norman Thomas, with whom_ he 
found himself in substantial agreement. The 
response he drew. from President Eisenhower in 
_ his fifty-minute session at the White House, he 

_ Maturally kept to himself, but there was none 


‘ | of the happy-Ike grin on the President’s face in 


the news photos recording the visit. Mr Eisen- 
_ yhower’s speech later in the day, in which he 
compared. Krushchev’s threats to the West with 
_. those once made by. Hitler, indicated no early 
- conversion to Bevanism, old or new. = pe 
As for Secretary. Duties, he appeared to be 


more mystified than anything else by the visitor’s 
view of world politics: According to the Washing- 
ton Post’s correspondent, his ‘reaction to Bevan 
was that British foreign policy under a Labour 
government would be difficult to fathom, if not 
worse’. While scrupulously polite about Mr 
Dulles, Bevan seemed to confirm the gap. When 
Howard K. Smith asked whether he had had a 
‘meeting of minds’ with the Secretary, he replied, 
“Yes, a meeting of minds, but it was a very 
short meeting’. 

With all 531 members of Congress still solidly 
opposed even to recognising Red China, a Labour 
government would clearly find Washington a 
frozen field for planting Mr Bevan’s policies. 
But, besides his mild and generally pleasant re- 
ception here, there are signs of a thaw. The 
Republican New York Herald-Tribune is 
presently engaged in an editorial campaign, 
fathered by industrialist Cyrus Eaton (‘Let’s Meet 
the Soviet Halfway’ is the Eaton slogan) to 
accept a Russian invitation for a world confer- 
ence of scientists on the dangers of thermo- 
nuclear war. And Senator Allen J. Ellender—a 
Louisiana Democrat,: no less—is calling for ‘a 
new approach’ to Russia to ‘see if we can’t co- 
exist for a while’—presumably with separate but 
equal facilities. 


ROBERT BENDINER 


Bonn 


‘Iron Curtain Sources’ 


A Correspondent writes: Last week, a man was 
sentenced in a West Berlin court to four years’ 
hard labour for fraud and falsification of docu- 
ments. Ordinarily, this case would need little more 
than local comment. But the far-reaching effects 
of these falsifications, and the glimpse which this 
case gave into the miry political underworld of 
Berlin, give it special significance. For out of this 
muddy slush comes much material for the ‘first 
hand knowledge’ about what is -going on behind 
the iron curtain, and is too often the basis of a 
great deal of propaganda, if not of actual policy, 
far beyond the confines of Berlin. 

Herr Heinz Stephan, the man involved in this 
particular case, made a. comfortable existence 
through faking documents or fabricating informa- 
tion — more or less to order. He had crossed from 
East Germany to West Beriin. in 1948, because 
he feared that membership of the former SS and 
Gestapo would lead to his arrest by the Soviet 
occupation authorities. Within five years, he was 
well established among ‘those in the know’ as a 
source of most secret information about what was 
going on in East Berlin. He claimed to have what 
were long regarded by his clients as the best 
sources—former SS associates who had become 
highups in the Communist SSD (State Security 
Service), and therefore well -acquainted with 
everything which went on around President Pieck 
and Ulbricht. Did you want the contents of any 
original documents? Herr Stephan could supply 
them. Unfortunately, at the trial it was proved 
that the ‘originals’ had come not from East Berlin 
but from Stephan’s typewriter. His information 
about his sources was also most unsatisfactory. 
At one time, he talked a great deal about a former 
SS acquaintance in Saxony. When the court ex- 
perts pointed out that this man had died in April 
1945, Stephan calmly replied that there was. an- 
other man of the same name now living in Pan- 
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kow (East Berlin). Stephan stated he had been an 


anti-Bolshevik since the days when he was in the 


Fretkorps. When the judge pointed out‘ that 
Stephan was then only eleven years of age, the 
latter answered he was then serving in the first- 
aid section. 

One person who should have been rather em- 
barrassed, had he been still alive to attend the trial, 
was Dr Otto Lenz, former Staatssekretaer. He 
played an important role in government press 
matters in Adenauer’s first coalition government. 
Herr Stephan was the source of the report that 
two SPD Landtag deputies had received money 
from Commuinist sources. Dr. Lenz passed. this 
information to Chancellor Adenauer who used it 
in his 1953 election campaign to suggest a connec- 
tion between SPD and the Communist Party. The 
two persons accused, Herr Schroth and Herr 
Scharley, of Gelsenkirchen, took-the matter to 
the courts. For months, Stephan promised to pro- 
duce his star witness, ‘Paule’, who would give all 
the information about the 10,000 marks which 
each was alleged to have received from East Ger- 
many. But ‘Paule’ never appeared. Adenauer lost 
the case. The allegation, however, had suited his 
immediate election purposes. 

Herr Stephan, according to the recent trial, was 
a specialist in producing ‘evidence’ about per- 
sons allegedly co-operating in a campaign for ‘the 
Communist undermining’ of the West. He had a 
list of 450 such persons living in West Berlin or 
West Germany. It included politicians, journalists 
and officials. Two significant features of the evi- 
dence given at this trial also deserve a mention. 
Herr Stephan worked closely with the head of an 
organisation known as the Kampfgruppe gegen 
Unmenschlichkeit (Combat Group against In- 
humanity). Many persons on the black list criti- 
cised that organisation. This criticism was not 
due to pro-Communist tendencies, but to the fact 
that the organisation had often operated very 
irresponsibly with the result that many of. its vic- 
tims were now in Soviet Zone prisons. Herr 
Stephan was also strongly supported by Herr 
Fischer, former Senator for Internal Affairs in 
the West. Berlin government.. The relationship 
between these two men is still far from clear; but 
it should .be -better understood after the coming 
trial in which Herr Willi Brandt, the new Burger- 
meister of Berlin, is suing Herr Fischer for 
defamation. 


Westminster 
What Became of Harold 


The decline of Harold Macmillan is perhaps 
the most interesting ‘political phenomenon of 
1957. When he became Prime Minister in the 
spring, even those who disagreed with him politi- 
cally believed that he was something more than 
‘the best prime minister we have’. Béhind that 
slightly comical foppishness, behind those eyes, 
wide open in continued amazement, there were a 
sharp intellect and a strong character which had 
shown themselves not only in 17 years of adven- 
turous experiment: on the back benches, but also 
in skilful administration during the war. Inside 
and outside his party, he was widely considered 
to be by some way the best prime minister that the 
present-day -Conservatives could produce. 

It is otherwise today. Opposition respect has 
vanished. According to the Gallup Poll, his per- 
sonal popularity is even lower than Anthony Eden’s 
at its lowest. Among his immediate colleagues in 
the government there are several angry faces and 
many shaking heads, especially after this week’s 
sudden. outburst of personal, ill-tempered rude- 
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ness to Hugh Gaitskell. ‘Good gracious,’ said a 
Conservative member, ‘Harold’s breaking up even 
quicker than Anthony did.’ All this was incon- 
ceivable even as recently as last July. True, Mac- 
millan was not then making any great impact on 
the nation, for he had not had much time. But in 
the House he was clearly enjoying his job. He was 
at ease with himself and at ease with his delighted 


supporters. What on earth has happened to. 


Harold Macmillan? 


There are some who now say that, after all, he. 


has come too late in life to his high office, that the 
eager spirit and alert-mindedness which - he 
showed in the Thirties and which today might re- 


shape Conservative atttitudes and ‘policies in a 


changing world are gone, that his capacities now 
fit him only to play out time. Certainly Mac- 
millan has seemed to treat the work of parliament 
as an agreeable game, in which gentlemen fence 


' with their opponents and with all issues. How 


delightedly he savoured Mr R.‘A. Butler’s exhi- 
bition last week when at the close of the debate 
on the address he proved that (1) Labour policies 
had brought the: country to the. brink of ruin; 
that (2) as a.result. of Conservative policies we had 
never had it-so good; that (3) in. view of the crisis 
we now. faced, we must adopt Conservative poli- 
cies; and that (4) Conservative policies were just 
the same as Labour’s. How much he has relished 
the ingenuity of Mr John Boyd-Carpenter who 
has managed simultaneously to pay higher pen- 
sions and to save the government money — since 
the old age pension increase will come out of the 
pockets of the contributors and the disablement 
pension increase will come out of the pockets of 
the old age pensioners. All this .is fencing of high 
standard, -- - < 

But within the last. month, the Prime Minister 
has come face to face with problems in which the 
fencing art is not enough. One of these. is defence 
with its twin difficulties.of having adequate armed 
forces. and of ending national service. The Prime 
Minister began by telling Mr Duncan Sandys that 
he must solve this problem -in the Boyd-Car- 
penter way. He must attract volunteers’ by higher 
pay and better conditions, but neither of these 
must involve increased. government spending. In 
other words, increased pay must be balanced: by 
decreased service spending in other directions. 
Sandys, however, is a less. pliable character than 
Boyd-Carpenter.:He is saying that this just can- 
not be done; and when, in this impasse, the 
Prime Minister ‘still fingers his foil, others besides 
Sandys make. increasingly severe comments from 
the side of the mouth at such lack of decisiveness 
in their leader. 

But it is, not just moss, growing where once 
all was bright and clean, which accounts for 
Macmillan’s decline. He inherited a party which 
was itself in a dilemma. The dominant section 
disliked the idea of the welfare state and _ in 
its heart wanted to destroy it;<but so far it has 
dared only to whittle it away. The dominant 
section of the party feared the growing power 
of the trade unions and wanted to smash it; but, 
though willing to wound, it hesitated to lock-out. 
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planning as a means to prevent the recurrence 


of such evil. So. he is sensitive to the pleas of . 


milder section of the party, as typified by 


the 
Mr Iain Macleod, which on the whole wants to. 
work the welfare state and get along with the . 
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unions. But Macmillan is finding increasing diffi- 
culty in- resolving this difficulty over bottles of 
port-at White’s,-and both the empties and the 
discontent accumulate. 

Despite it all, he might still retain his position 
if he were in himself a figure of symbolic mag- 
nificence to his-party, if he were a bulldog like 
Churchill, a practical businessman like Cham- 
berlain or a father-farmer like Baldwin. But the 
image that he projects is that of the Edwardian 
dilettante, a figure which is meaningless to such 
men.as Mr Gerald Nabarro, Mr Cyril Osborne 
or Mr Reginald Maudling—all in their differing 
ways representative of the new Tory party which 
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Lord Woolton built in the post-war year 
Because he has become conscious. of this, Man — 
millan has tried to build a new image. Increasingly 
« we hear of his grandfather, the poor crofter; ang 
the more often we hear of him, the poorer he 
becomes. But ‘just as we are ready to be cop @ 
vinced, we look up and, there, dancing ove @ 
the quagmire like a will-o’ the wisp, is the 
quizzical after-dinner speaker who marricd the 
Duke’s. daughter. Because they can’t find g 
father-figure who looks as if he could be they 
father, many Tories are now wondering if they 
had better not find themselves a Prime Minister, 
; J. P. W. MALLa.ieu © 





Why the Strauss Case Matters 


Tue public «is - suspicious of parliamentary 


privilege —-and understandably enough. Privilege - 


has always been the target for malicious and ‘ill 
informed propaganda seeking to suggest that its 
object is to.give the MP some personal and pri- 
vate advantage over the ordinary law-abiding, 
tax-paying citizen,- The truth is very nearly the 
opposite. Parliamentary privilege has sometimes 
been abused and often invoked unwisely; but it 
is essential if parliament is to work properly. It 
protects the elected MP from the pressures and 


‘compulsions of the executive and other interested 


parties whe would like to silence him. Without it, 
the MP would go in fear of the Crown, the 
judges, arid—be it -added—the barons of Fleet 
Street. Without it, the machinery for redressing 
public grievance could quickly be put out of 
action. : 

Any newspaper, for example, may uncover a 
scandal which affects the public interest. Yet, 
even supposing it is not restrained by the private 
caprice of its proprietor, it may be unable to 
expose to a wider public the truth it has dis- 
covered. The law of libel is uniquely strict in 
Britain; and discovering the truth is not neces- 
sarily the same as being able to prove it with such 
precision as will exempt a newspaper, or indeed 
a private citizen, from the legal consequences of 
publishing a defamatory statement. The ability of 
the MP to champion the cause of those who are 
wronged by the executive depends on his being 
free to use the machinery of parliament without 
fear or favour. Thé fact that privilege enables 
him to do so far outweighs the disadvantages of 
its occasional .abuses—which, in any case, are 
quickly dealt with by the House itself. 

The report of the Committee of Privileges 
on the case of Mr Strauss and the London Elec- 
tricity Board deals with—and partly disposes of — 
a very important issue of parliamentary rights. 
Those who have argued that no breach of privi- 
lege was involved in the threat of libel proceed- 
ings against Mr Strauss, based their case on two 
broad propositions: first, that the privilege re- 
lating to the ‘proceedings of parliament’ could 
not be extended to cover the letters written by 
MPs to responsible ministers; secondly, that, 
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even if this argument failed, the Parliamentary 
Privilege. Act of 1770 removed: the institution 
of legal proceedings against an MP from the §- 
field of privilege—leaving the member to enter § 
an appearance to a writ and claim his privilege 
(literally his protection under the Bill of Rights) 
before the court. Of these two propositions, the 
first is by far the more important; and it was | 
turned down by the decisive majority of eight 
to one: such letters are part of the proceedings 
of parliament and are thus covered by privilege, 
Any other decision would have had the deplor 
able consequence of deterring MPs, by threat of 
libel, from probing, in correspondence with the” 
responsible ministers, the operations of the 
nationalised industries or government depaft+ 
ments. The alterriative course of pursuing every 
point by parliamentary question would have been 
impracticable within the time available, and 
would also have involved naming publicly any 
official against whom there was a reasonable (but. 
perhaps unjust) suspicion of incompeterice oF 
malpractice. In effect, the nationalised industries — 
and the civil service would have been removed 
even further from. public control than they are | 
now; and Mr Strauss and the Committee are t0 
be congratulated on refusing to submit to this 
bureaucrat’s charter. The second ‘point is more 
obscure and far less satisfactorily disposed of in 
the Committee’s findings. : 
The majority of the Committee sensibly hold # 
that, once the first point is established, it follows 
that the LEB, in threatening Mr Strauss, in fact - 
committed a breach of privilege. But there was 
sufficient doubt about the validity of the argu: 
ment involving the 1770 Act for a third recom- 
mendation to be recorded—the invitation to the” 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to define - 
the exact effect of this Act. It is very undesirable 
in. principle for parliament to surrender the” 
definition of its privilege to any outside body: 
nevertheless, the point at issue here is the degree @ 
to. which it may have already limited its inherent 
privilege by statute—and the interpretation of 
statute is properly for the courts and not fot 
parliament. In the event of the Judicial Com- 
mjttee’s endorsing: the view that the 1770 Act 
‘removes from privilege»the imstitution of legal @ 
proceedings arising gut of :the.‘proceedings of 
parliament’, it would be, entirely logical and @ 
‘proper for the Committeé, in: the light.of its | 
to put the matter right: There is Yio good ‘reason 
why an MP, as a result of his legitimate parlia- @ 
mentary duty, should have to submit to the 
trouble and expense of entering an appearance in” 
court before he can claim the privilege which is | 
now clearly established as his right. - | 
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VICKY’S ‘INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN’ 


© When you become a prime minister, however unexpectedly, everything becomes a bit 
larger-than life.’—Harold Macmillan. 22 October 1957. 
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Is Paris Worth.a Bourguiba? 


T we ‘main reason why the Tunisian arms deal 
has blown up into a major crisis is that none of 
‘the interested parties has dared to tell the truth 
or rather, the whole truth. First, why did 
Bourguiba want the arms? The Tunisian govern- 
ment has insisted that the real issue is Tunisian 
sovereignty: by exercising its right to purchase 
arms in the international market, it destroys 
France’s implicit claim that Tunisia is in some 
sense a parc national francais. No doubt this was 
one. of the factors which led Tunis to welcome 
the Anglo-American deliveries; but not the prin- 
cipal one. For Tunisia did not object to France’s 
insistence on being the sole supplier so long as 
French arms continued to arrive; she appealed 
elsewhere —first to Belgium and Italy, later to 
Britain and America—only after France’s uni- 
lateral cancellation of the Franco-Tunisian arms 
agreement this spring. 

Indeed all the evidence indicates that Tunisia’s 
seatch for arms is prompted by purely practical 
considerations. The Tunisian security forces con- 
sist of 2,000 regular troops, equipped with French 
light ‘weapons, and 5,000 National Guards, most 
of whom do not possess even rifles. In the last 
six months, these forces have proved incapable 
of maintaining order throughout the country. 
There are ‘now 200,000 Algerian refugees in 
Tunisia, mainly in the centre and south. There 
are also some 10,000 regular troops of the 
Algerian Liberation Army, armed with light 
weapons. Although M. Soustelle’s statement last 
week-end, that Algerian forces now occupy one- 
third of Tunisia, is grossly exaggerated, there is 
no doubt that the Tunisian government no lon- 
ger exercise effective authority in many southern 
areas, including several large towns. There are 
frequent reports of FLN troops breaking into 
food-shops, forcibly collecting taxes and even, on 
some occasions, kidnapping Tunisian police and 
officials, 

If the Bourguiba regime is to survive, it must 
take action. It cannot appeal to the French, who 
still have large numbers of troops stationed in the 
north, without acquiescing in a virtual re-occupa- 
tion. Therefore, it must increase its security 
forces: and the Anglo-American deliveries are 
intended te equip two further battalions of 
National Guards. Thus, to draw an analogy be- 
tween these shipments, and the vast quantities of 
modern heavy equipment supplied by both East 
and West to Syria, Egypt, Jordan and Iraq, is most 
misleading. Indeed, it is probable that the effect 
of these limited deliveries will be not merely to 
preserve the integrity of the Tunisian regime — in 
itself highly desirable for the West —but also to 
increase the chances of a negotiated settlement 
in Algeria. Though Bourguiba has never con- 


cealed where his sympathies in Algeria lie, he. 


has also made it quite clear that he does not sup- 
port the demands of the FLN for immediate in- 
dependence, and that he believes both sides will 
have to make concessions in order to reach a 
settle.nent. But his position as a mediator has 
been steadily eroded in recent months by the 
spread of anarchy in his own country; and unless 
he is given the means to restore his authority, it 
is likely that this irreplaceable bridge between 
France and the Algerian nationalists will be swept 
away in a flood of extremism. For obvious 
reasons, Bourguiba has been unable to make a 


‘ public statement of his motives in buying arms; 


but there is no doubt that his private representa- 
tions to the British and American governments 
have been along these lines, and that they proved 


decisive in persuading both governments to 
ignore the French veto. 

This brings us to the second question: why did 
the French government precipitate a crisis? 
According to M. Gaillard’s statement last week, 
France refused to continue supplying Tunisia 
with arms because the guarantees as to their sub- 
sequent use were inadequate; and this, he added, 
was also the reason why she took strong objection 
to the Anglo-American shipments. But in fact, 
the guarantees given to the British and American 
governments were exactly the same as those re- 
ceived by France last year when she was still 
supplying Tunisia; and, as the French govern- 
ment recently admitted, no arms supplied under 
this agreement have ever been found in Algeria. 
The French government is certainly aware of the 
real situation in Tunisia, and, therefore, knows 
that Bourguiba has the best of reasons for refus- 
ing to hand over weapons to the FLN. Finally, 
as Mr Selwyn Lloyd stated unequivocally on 
Monday, there was no disagreement with France 
on the terms of the guarantees. 

Why did Gaillard refuse to tell the truth? The 
explanation seems to lie in the murky recesses 
of French politics. The decision to cease supply- 
ing arms to Tunisia was taken not for hard mili- 
tary reasons but as a concession to French 
opinion and, in particular, to parliamentary 
opinion'on the right. Similarly, France brought 
diplomatic pressure to bear on Belgium and Italy, 
who had drawn up~an arms agreement with 
Tunisia, only after the news of the negotiations — 
of which the Quai d’Orsay had been kept fully 
informed—had been published in the French 
press. By the end of the summer, however, the 
position in Tunisia had become desperate, and 
when the Tunisian government asked Britain and 
America, on 30 September,.to supply limited 
quantities of small-arms, the. French government 
is widely believed in London to have given its 
private agreement to the transaction, on condition 
that the deliveries were made secretly. 

Then, with the defeat of the Algerian loi-cadre 
and the collapse of the Bourgés-Maunoury govern- 
ment, a totally different situation arose. Its succes- 
sor, formed only after exhausting negotiations, had 
no mandate for any policy in Algeria, other than 
repression. Moreover, it now included ministers 
from the MRP, Gaullists and the right, who had 


straight choice: Paris or Bourguiba. They chose 
Bourguiba. 

M, Gaillard’s draroatic ‘démarche, the deter- 
mination of some of his ministers to make capital 
out of the affair, and the Nato parliamentary meet- 
ing in Paris, ensured that it received the widest 
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possible publicity. And, once the secret was out, e 
French governmient had no alternative but i 
harden its line. Indeed, violent criticism of Anglo. 
‘American policy now became not mierely neces. 
sary to its survival but a positive political asset: 
Tuesday’s ‘confidence vote on the government’; 
proposals to increase taxation by £86 million —ty | 
which the Right had been ‘bitterly opposed — be. 
came a vote of no confidence in Britain and 
America, and was accordingly carried by a hand- 
some majority. La France seule is always a power. 
ful card for a French government to play. 

Nor is this the only hidden motive behind its 
public actions. Many deputies, and some minis. 
ters, believe that the crisis can be turned to 
France’s advantage. By representing the arms 


shipments both as a betrayal of a close” 
ally, and as a breach of the Nato agreement, © 
France, they maintain, has made it virtually 


impossible -for either Britain or America to 


make: any future gesture which could possibly — 


be interpreted as a criticism of French policy in 
Algeria.. In particular, American abstention, 
when Algeria is debated by the UN, is now re- 
garded as unlikely. Some would go even further. 
Additional western arms shipments to Tunisia, 
they argue, are now out of the question; Bour- 
guiba will, therefore, have to turn to the east; and 
once he accepts Communist arms, it will be a 


relatively easy matter to transform a ‘colonialist — 


war’ in Algeria into yet another theatre of the cold 

war, as in Indo-China. This had been the object 

of some political circles in France all along. 
Fortunately, there is little chance that this will 


happen — provided Britain and America keep their — 


heads’ and stand up to French blackmail. In all 
likelihood the crisis will soon blow over. France 
is in no position to carry out her threats to leave 


Nato. Without American off-shore - equipment, — 


which France receives as a member of the organi- 
sation, her war effort in Algeria would collapse: 
the rebel areas are only contained by the use of, 
some 200 helicopters supplied by America. Nor 
is this all. France’s budgetary deficit, as .M. Men- 
dés-France warned last week, is now in the region 
of £1,000 million. It can be met in one of three 
ways: by ending the Algerian war—which now 
costs £700 million a year —by adopting a genuine 


war economy, or by raising foreign loans. The © 


Assembly has already made it quite clear that it 


will not countenance either of the first two. So, 


beginning next week, M. Pflimlin has to set about 
raising £500 million abroad—over £400 million 
of which America has a veto. Harsh realities make 


it unlikely that the French will cause undue trouble 


at next month’s Nato meeting. 

Indeed, in so far as the crisis has dealt, a blow 
-to the new Macmillan-Eisenhower concept of a 
supranational politico-military agency, it should 


be welcomed. It is depressingly clear that the © 
Anglo-American reaction to the launching of the 
sputniks has been merely to intensify the cold war @ 
by drawing up a plan which will invest Nato with | 
wider powers to co-ordinate scientific and military — 
effort, and which will impose further limitations 
on the political initiatives which member states @ 
can take. Schemes for the pooling of national @ . 
sovereignty should be judged not by their inten- @ 
tions, which are invariably admirable, but by their — 
probable consequences. If British participation 
in the European Common Market will tie the | 
hands of a future Labour government in the — 
economic sphere, and if the Proposed structural — 
changes in Nato will tie its hands in the interna- | 
tional sphere, then both should be rejected. The © 
incidental result of French intransigence com- — 
bined with Labour’s hesitation may givé Europe @ 
another chance of preventing the conversion of ~ 


every issue into a sector of the cold war. 
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Open Letter to Eisenhower and 


Most Potent Sirs, 


I am addressing you as the respective heads of 
the two most powerful countries in the world. 
- Those who direct the policies of these countries 
‘have a power for good or evil exceeding anything 

ever possessed before by any man or group of 
men. Public opinion in your respective countries 
has been focused upon the points in which your 
national interests are thought to diverge, but I 
am convinced that you, as far-seeing and intelli- 
gent men, must be aware that the matters in 
which the interests of Russia and America coin- 
cide are much more important than the matters 
in which they are thought to diverge. I believe 
that if you two eminent men were jointly to pro- 
claim this fact and to bend the policies of your 
great countries to agreement with such proclam- 
ation, there would be throughout the world, and 
not least in your own countries, a shout of joyful 
agreement which would raise you both to a pin- 
_ nacle of fame surpassing anything achieved by 
other statesmen of the past or present. Although 
you are, of course, both well aware of the points 
in which the interests of Russia and America are 
identical, I will, for the sake of explicitness, enu- 
merate some of them. 

(1) The supreme concern of men of all ways of 
thought at the present time must be to ensure the 
continued existence of the human race. This is 
already in jeopardy from the hostility between 
East and West and will, if many minor nations 
acquire nuclear weapons, be in very much greater 
_ jeopardy within a few years from the possibility 

of irresponsible action by thoughtless fanatics. 

Some ignorant militarists, both. in the east and 
in the west, have apparently thought that the 
danger could be averted by a world war giving 
victory to their own side. The progress of science 
and technology has made this an idle dream. A 
world war would not result in the victory of either 
side, but in the extermination of both. Neither 
side can desire such a cataclysm. 

The hope of world dominion, either military or 
ideological, is one which has hovered before many 
- men in the past and has led invariably to disaster. 
Philip II of Spain made.the attempt and reduced 
his country to the status of a minor power. Louis 
XIV of. France made the attempt and, by exhaust- 
ing his country, led the way to the French Revo- 
lution, which he would have profoundly deplored. 
Hitler, in our own day, fought for the world-wide 
supremacy of the Nazi philosophy, and perished 
miserably.. Two great men propounded ideologies 
which have not yet run their course: I mean the 
- authors of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Communist Manifesto. There is no reason to 
_ expect that either of these ideologies will be more 
* successful in conquering the world than their 
_ predecessors, Buddhist, Christian, Moslem, or 


| Nazi. What is new in the present situation is not 


_. ‘the impossibility of success, but the magnitude 
of the disaster which must result from the 
* attempt. We must, therefore, hope that each side 

- will abandon the futile strife and agree to allow to 

- each a sphere proportionate to its present power. 

(2) The international anarchy which will in- 
evitably result from the unrestricted diffusion of 
nuclear weapons is not to the interest of either 
Russia or America. There was a time when only 

- America had nuclear weapons. This was followed 

by a time when only Russia and America had 


7 | such weapons. And now only Russia, America and 


Britain possess them. It is obvious that, unless 
Steps are taken, France and Germany will shortly 


manufacture these weapons. It is not likely that 
China will lag far behind. We must expect that 
during the next few years the manufacture of 
engines of mass destruction will become cheaper 
and easier. No doubt Egypt and Israel will then 
be able to follow the example set by the great 
powers. So will the states of South America. 
There is no end to this process until every sover- 
eign state is in a position to say to the whole 
world: ‘You must yield to my demands or you 
shall die’. If all sovereign states were governed 
by rulers possessed of even the rudiments of 
sanity, they would be restrained from such black- 
mail by the fear that their citizens also would 
perish. But experience shows that from time to 
time power in this or that country falls into the 
hands of rulers who are not sane. Can anyone 
doubt that Hitler, if he had been able to do so, 
would have chosen to involve all mankind in his 
own ruin? For such reasons, it is imperative to 
put a stop to the diffusion of nuclear weapons. 
This can easily be done by agreement between 
Russia and America, since they can jointly refuse 
military or economic assistance to any country 
other than themsélves which persists in the manu- 
facture of such weapons. But it cannot be 
achieved without agreement between the two 
dominant powers, for, without such agreement, 
each new force of nuclear weapons: will be wel- 
comed by one side or the other as an increase to 
its own strength. This helter-skelter race towards 
ruin must be stopped if anything that anybody 
could desire is to be effected. 

(3) So long as the fear of world war dominates 
policy and the only deterrent is the threat of 
universal death, so long there can be no limit to 
the diversion of expenditure of funds and human 
energy into channels of destruction. It is clear 
that both Russia.and America could save nine- 
tenths of their present expenditure if they con- 
cluded an alliance and devoted themselves jointly 
to the preservation of peace throughout the world. 
If they do not find means of lessening their pre- 
sent hostility, reciprocal fear will drive them 
further. and further, until, apart from immense 
armaments, nothing beyond a bare subsistence 
will be left to the populations. of either country. 
In order to promote efficiency in the preparation 
of death, education will have to be distorted and 
stunted. Everything in human achievement that is 
not inspired by hatred and fear will be squeezed 
out of the curriculum in schools and universities. 
Any attempt to preserve the vision of Man as the 
triumph (so far) of the long ages of evolution, will 
come to be viewed as treachery, since it will be 
thought not to minister to the victory of this 
group or that. Such a prospect is death to the 
hopes of all who share the aspirations which have 
inspired human progress since the dawn of 
history. 

-(d) I cannot but think that you would both re- 

joice if a way could be found to disperse the pall 
of fear which at present dims the hopes of man- 
kind. Never before, since our remote ancestors 
descended from the trees, has there been valid 
reason for. such fear. Never before has such a 
sense of futility blighted the visions of youth. 
Never before has there been reason to feel that 
the human race was travelling along a road. end- 
ing only in-a bottomless precipice. Individual 
death we must all-face, but collective death has 
never, hitherto, been a grim possibility. 

And all this fear, all this despair, all this waste 
is utterly unnecessary. One thing only is required 
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Krushchev 


to dispel the darkness and enable the world to 
live again in a noon-day brightness of hope. The 
one thing necessary is that East and West should 
recognise their respective rights, admit that each 
must learn to live with the other and substitute 
argument for force in the attempt to spread their 
respective ideologies. It is not necessary that either 
side should abandon belief in its own creed. It is 
only necessary that it should abandon the attempt 
to spread its own creed by force of arms. 

I suggest, Sirs, that you should meet in a frank 
discussion of the conditions of co-existence, en- 
deavouring no longer to secure this or that more 
or less surreptitious advantage for your own side, 
but seeking rather for such agreements and such 
adjustments in the world as will diminish future 
occasions of strife. I believe that if you were to 
do this the world would acclaim your action, and 
the forces of sanity, released from their long 
bondage, would ensure for the years to come a life 
of vigour and achievement and joy surpassing 
anything known in even the happiest eras of the 
past. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL 


London Diary 


AN ancient Egyptian saying runs: ‘When man 
learns what moves the stars, the Sphinx will laugh 
and life will be destroyed’. This idea of super- 
natural punishment of human presumption exists 
in many. cultures—for instance, in the myth of 
Prometheus and throughout Greek literature, in 
Pandora’s Box and the pact of Faust. In Geneva 
a WHO. study. group of leading scientists from 
many countries has just spent a week considering 
the present form of this myth. That is to say, they 
discussed the effects on mental health of resurrect- 
ing.our ancestral fears by nuclear research and 
exploring outer space. Reports from many parts 
of the world showed that there is a superstitious 
awe of radiation, unseen, unheard, unfelt, un- 
tasted, unsmelt, but pervasive. Some of it is due 
to ignorance aggravated by the general distrust of 
Official pronouncements which leads amongst 
other things to a revolt against science itself; 
psychiatrists found that the physicists were them- 
selves laden with guilt. Apparently the world’s 
greatest worry is the biological chain reaction— 
the fall-out and the atomic wastes which are liable 
to poison the air, water and soil, then the plants, 
fish, animals, then the humans who eat them, and 
finally their children and descendants. The little 
matter of personal annihilation by H-bombs quite 
naturally worries us less. We have grown used to 
war, and, anyway, we have to die sometime! 
*x * * 


I doubt if Tom Mboya, the leading African 
member of the Kenya Legco, is well advised to 
‘turn down the new constitution devised by 
Lennox-Boyd. In the aftermath of Mau Mau 
Kenya Africans, it seems to me, must use Fabian 
tactics; if they advance skilfully from one position 
to another they must win their battle, since the 
settlers are not, as in South Africa, outnumbered 
by four or five to one, but by more than a hun- 
dred to one. By well-considered tactics they can 
gradually achieve the reality of economic power 
without which mere ‘political power is illusory. 
They. have already proved their strength by re- 
jecting the Lyttelton constitution and winning 
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more seats in the aie They should, of course, 
demand more representation, criticise details such 
as the proposed council of state, and take advan- 
tage of divisions in the European community. 
What I fear is that they may build too much on 
the greater sympathy of a Labour government. 
This would be unwise, partly because there is no 
certainty that there will be a Labour government 
in the near future, and partly because if there is 
one, no one can tell whether it will have the time, 
amidst the terrific problems that will face it, to 
face the risks of upsetting Lennox-Boyd’s com- 
promise. Tom Mboya has shown great qualities; 
a young man less than twelve months in the politi- 
cal field, he has been lionised in Europe and 
America and is of course aware that other Afri- 
cans are awaiting their chance to accuse him of 
selling out to the Europeans. But if he plays too 
much to the gallery, he may only too easily lead 
his followers into expecting more than can now be 
achieved, and Mboya may find he has lost 
what could have been a new base from which 
to start further operations. Incidentally he may 
destroy his own political career. 
* * * 


What would you do if you had a million 
pounds and had to spend it this year? This old 
fireside game is now being played in earnest by a 
number of giant trusts founded by millionaires 
who have naturally objected to passing on to the 
state their often ill-gotten fortunes. Of course 
there are always obligations, restrictions and 
attachments which form some framework within 
which the harassed trustees have to work. Politics 
come in at an early stage and if you want to ask 
for money from the Ford or the Rockefeller 
Foundation, you’ll have to phrase your applica- 
tion in a way that will conform to accepted rules. 
If you are mot a charity you had better 
make sure that you look like one: if you 
are wanting to do research you’d better drop 
a pretty clear hint that ‘its ‘results. are not 
likely to seem useful to any country behind the 
Iron Curtain. With such thoughts in mind I’ve 
been. looking at the list of grants totalling over.a 
million pounds which the Gulbenkian Founda- 
tion is giving away this year. About half of it goes 
to projects in the Moslem. world, many of them 
sensible pilot plans. These large endowments in 
the Middle East. may have important effects; 
the entire outlook of the Arab world: will be 
changed. by a new class of technicians. Two 
smaller but imaginative grants are £8,000 for the 


‘Middlesbrough Little Théatre,. Yorks — the cost of 


completing the first.new theatre in England since 
the war—and £5,000 to our old enterprising 
friend,- Tom Harrisson,: the founder of Mass- 
Observation, to. continue the surprising -excava- 
tions-of the huge-cave of Niah in Sarawak. That 
scores’ a. point in the gamé; you probably 
woulkin’t. have thought of putting archeology in 
— on your list, would you? 

* * * 


J. Hiiodenia, an Herero student, now at the 
Wniitey of Cae Fon, weoes to amici on 
SW Africa in the current issue of Africa South. 
This was reprinted and sent to heads of delega- 
tions of the UN Trusteeship Committee at the 
time when they were discussing South-West 
Africa a few weeks ago; the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee, at. Michael Scott’s request, cabled Kozon- 
guizi, inviting him to fly over and give evidence 
in person. A passport was first applied for on 
5 October, and Mrs Margaret Ballinger, MP, 


interviewed the Private Secretary of the Ministry — 


of the Interior’ on 18 October, and was told that 
Mr Kozonguizi-would receive a reply within the 
mext day or two. Instead, on the same day, the 
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CID sent a man to see Mr Kozonguizi, who ques- 
tioned him and took him to the main police 
station. He has received no answer to his applica- 
tion. The government would no doubt be em- 
barrassed by allowing him to go as an articulate 
person .who condemns the present policy in 
South-West Africa; it would also be embarrassed 
by refusing a passport when it claims before the 
UN that the Hereros enjoy full democratic rights. 
This delaying manceuvre has succeeded, since a 
decision has already been taken by the UN. 


* * * 


I am not surprised that the appointment of Sir 
Ivone Kirkpatrick to be chairman of ITA is 
leading to protests against the infiltration of the 
BBC by the Roman Church. The leaders of the 
Free Church of Scotland complain of the ‘increas- 
ing dominance by the Roman Catholic Church 
in BBC sound and television’ and demand that 
it maintains a ‘scrupulous impartiality in matters 
of religion’. I hope they do not forget the claims 
of humanism in their demand. They point par- 
ticularly, as I have done, to the organisation of a 
Catholic Radio Guild among staff members; 
Annunciation claims that they capture BBC time 
for their sectarian purposes. The stock BBC 
Teplies to such protests is that the Catholic Radio 
Guild plays no role in BBC policy. Similarly, I 
suppose, the Cavendish family has no say in 
Tory policy and the liver-fluke: has no recognised 
position inside a sheep. 

* * x. 


The names of Lord Altrincham and Malcolm 
Muggeridge are, it seems, unknown in Bucking- 
ham Palace; no one in Court circles ever reads 
any of the newspapers which have carried their 
criticisms. So it is pure coincidence that several 
sensible changes have been made in the royal 
routine.. The Queen’s dinner table is now more 
often being honoured by people who count 
in the public mind. Something has. happened, 
too, about press releases of photographs. On 
Tuesday this week the Queen was seen by the 
public convulsed with perfectly normal human 
laughter. She really. enjoyed the Crazy Gang, 
and the public was allowed to know that she 
didn’t keep her face in corsets. I should say that 
that photograph has done a lot to counteract 
the schoolmarmy tones which she is said to 
adopt when she addresses the public. We shall 
see her and the Duke on bicycles yet. Best of 
all, the. silly business of presenting debutantes 
has been brought to an end. Some of the com- 
ments made by the selected circle of the dis- 
appointed are. worth -putting. on record. The 
director of one of the London finishing schools 
said that she was ‘very, very sad’, Maybe presen- 
tation -parties were an anachronism, but: ‘they 
were the last of a lovely, lovely world’. Madame 
Vacani, who. teaches debs to curtsy, however, 
was made of sterner stuff. She said they would 
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still have to curtsy to the cake at Queen Char. @- 


lotte’s Ball. I liked, too, the lady who said that @ 
the little schoolgirls, when presented, ‘just pur @ 


on their pretty little hats and things, met the — 
Queen and became women’. : 
Critic 
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Lord Alastair Graham, St Edmundsbury and 
Ipswich, suggested ‘that the church should send up 
a sputnik into outer space with a bishop inside it, 
which would draw the attention of millions towards . 
God’. —Daily Telegraph. (M. Kennedy.) 


When the works social committee decided to invite 
20 nurses to the annual Christmas dance, eight office 
girls threatened to boycott the dance .. . they did 
not mind Americans from Burtonwood being invited, 
but not nurses ‘because it would make the dance 
common’. — Manchester Guardian. (E. L. Bennett.) 


The bar will hold 80 seated customers and 160 
standing. It is hoped to encourage the habit of 
vertical drinking. Mrs Whitbread, the wife of the 
brewers’ chairman, told me she felt sure a lot of 
British culture depended upon taking one’s drinks 
standing at the bar. . . “Who knows but that British- 
style drinking may not be the key to international 
peace?’—Report in Sunday Times. (F. Crawshaw.) 


He quoted recent statements by Mr Cousins and 
Mr Hill, on the theme of ‘getting rid of this Tory 
government’. These he gave as examples of what he 
meant when he rebuked some trade union leaders for 
being irresponsible and extreme.—Lord Hailsham, 
reported in Daily Telegraph. (M. J. Noakes.) 


The Last Presentation 


Who drives to the Mall in a hired limousine? 
A deb and her mom with a card from the Queen. 
The dowager fusses, the chauffeur does not- 
Is der Erlkonig after the daughter, or what? 


‘My daughter, why cover your milk-pudding face, 
So carefully garnished to lend it some grace? 

Your dress is correct and your curtsy will do- - 
Just think of the gals who would love to be you.’ 


‘My mother, my mother, you don’t understand- 
You’re either too stupid, or else you are canned. 
Lord A. and this Muggeridge gink had a hunch, 
And the gaggle I’m in is the last of the bunch. 


My poor little sister, though painfully dim, 
Can curtsy to kill in St. Trinian’s gym; 

But how can she turn up her nose at the plebs? ~ 
The Court has its cue to put paid to the debs.’ 


‘My darling, my darling, it’s very Non-U 

When speaking of debs to refer to a queue; 

And, in spite of Lord A., dear, I haven’t a doubt 
There’s only one way for a gal to Come Out.’ 


‘My mother, my mother, that’s just what I mean; 
My sister, though buxom, is only fifteen. 

She cannot Come Out, for the Court will refuse — 
For maidens of Mayfair, how tragic the Mews! 


And think of the dowagers losing their trade— 
A thousand per head for the gals on parade!’ 
(The mother, whose living depended on that, 
Took refuge in silence, good breeding and fat.) 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 
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A million motor vehicles rolled 


ie? 

1een. out of British factories last year— 

a made by machines with the 
strength of giants, the precision of 

face, watchmakers. Only electricity 

e? could make this possible ; for 

do- . Re ee 

you? | only electricity is at once so powerful, 
so adaptable and so precisely 

a controlled. Serving the vehicle 

ach: manufacturers, and prominent in 

inch. every type of industrial activity, 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC supplies a great 
range of motors and control 

cbs? equipment to harness the power of 
-“ electricity for everyone’s benefit. 
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A New Look at Britain 


"Tue café on Southampton dock was my intro- 
duction to England after an absence of six years. 
The newspapers and cigarette packages scattered 
about were English, and the tea was modest in 
taste and cool in temper. But the serving counter 
was all wrong. Stretched across it, from one end 
to the other, was a row of Pepsi-Cola bottles, each 
of them nestled in an advertising placard. These 
bottles, of course, were not merely a reflection 
of the sailors’ cosmopolitan tastes. They were a 
significant symbol of an England that is being 
profoundly affected not only by the American 
way, but by developments similar to those which 
have shaped America herself. Along with rock and 
roll, supermarkets, the TV shows that originate 
in New York, and the other direct imports, there 


' are the life-styles that develop in a mass society 


which emphasises consumption and higher living 
standards. The mass society is a precondition for 
Americanisation, but all mass societies produce 
while they remind one of America, are not Ameri- 
can inspired. The vulgarisation and the triviality 
of much of the London press, for example, or the 
rise of commercial television, can hardly be blamed 
upon the US, while Butlin holiday camps, which 
have no clear American counterpart, are a purely 
British response to the loneliness and isolation of 
modern life. 

The emergent British mass society is in essen- 
tials no more than ten years behind its American 
counterpart, and perhaps less, on the assumption 
of a sustained prosperity. The New Deal laid the 
basis in America for the ‘People’s Capitalism’ 
(e.g., mass consumption, welfare capitalism) 
which reached maturity in the Truman-Eisen- 
hower era, and the Labour government ten years 
after the New Deal set the stage for the British- 
style People’s Capitalism which is maturing in 
the Macmillan-Gaitskell era. For while People’s 
Capitalism is heavily subsidised by the state— 
indeed, it is impossible to imagine this kind of 
society without state intervention — such subsidies 
do not affect its underlying character as private 
enterprise capitalism. State subsidy, however, 
does substantially alter the social aspect of capi- 
talism, in that it minimises risk and failure, pro- 


a leisure class; the widespread permeation of 
middle-class living standards and values—all of 
these developments are forcing the parties to 
abandon class and interest politics, and to sub- 
stitute for such politics special, and in the histori- 


political condition of the new society. For Labour 
Party members, like their Conservative and 
Liberal counterparts, are equally caught up in 
the social situation and conditioning of People’s 
Capitalism. As incomes rise they, too, become 
more allergic to taxes and government spending. 
As status improves they, too, begin to absorb the 


political and other changes, at least in the ensuing 
24 months-in-which-to-pay. Conditioned by adver- 
tising to define their lives solely in terms of 
material splendour, getting ahead and ‘together- 
ness’, they, too, are apt to eschew ideology, 
Socialism, radicalism, politics itself. 

Given the present drift, and assuming neither 
depression nor war, it is possible to argue that the 
new thinking within the Labour Party will neces- 
pe Pome scien ci apa eet 


road-building schemes, up-to-date 
Socialism. But if People’s Capitalism has disposed 
of the major social evils of laissez-faire, it has en- 
gendered newer evils. which, so far as I know, have 
not received much attention from any political 
party in Britain or, for that matter, in the US. 
One of these evils, for example, is the evil— 
and I use the term advisedly — —of leisure. For the 


for the pursuit of leisure. Yet there is reason to 
believe that the coming 60-hour leisure week will 
raise problems more serious than those of the 
earlier 60-hour work week. The work week, what- 
ever else it was, was a week of planned activity 
and, occasionally, of creative activity, which 
engaged the individual during most of his waking 
hours. The leisure week, on the other hand, is so 


watching television are often engaged in compul- 
sively, and this suggests that they function less 
as meaningful activities than as attempts to escape 
boredom. The old Socialist dream of a leisure 
devoted to love, culture and humanity, far from 
being behind the Labour Party, is still ahead of it. 
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There is. the related problem_of the meaning” 
of culture in a mass society; this seems to me q _ 
particularly urgent problem in Britain. If the mass — 
society is basically hostile or indifferent to Third — 
Programme, modern art, and “high-brow’ culture 
in general, there is grave danger that the demo- 
cratisation of class will carry with it a democratisa. » 
tion, or vulgarisation, of culture in the direction 
of ‘low-brow’ tastes. But this is not inevitable, 
provided that every effort is made to inculcate a 
sense of cultural values not merely in the public 
schools but in all the schools and institutions that 
serve the mass of citizens. The socialisation of 
cultural values is, again, ahead of the Labour Party 
rather than behind it. 

One could, in fact, list a series of problems 
arising from the new society in which the Labour 
Party, at the moment, seems little interested. The 
role of advertising in the: promotion of certain 
incentives and goals, and the question of its social 
control; the internal structure of industry and the 
extent of workers’ participation in management; 
the’ degree to which the expense account has 
quietly achieved a regressive redistribution of 
‘Fair Shares’; the significance for economics and 
social psychology of the rise of hire-purchase; the 
relations, including. political relations, between 
British and American industry — the determination 
of policy in all of these areas, far from having 
been settled in the past, is still in the future. 

The whole promise of Socialism is, indeed, still 
ahead of the Labour Party, and perhaps farther 
ahead than it was in 1951, or even in 1945. For 
British Socialism always promised more than full 
employment, or better housing, or equal access 
to the flickering images on a screen in a darkened 
room. It promised not merely a new society but 
a better society, and not merely a new man but 
a better man. Clearly the new society and the 
new man have arrived. There may yet be time for 
the Labour Party to make something better of 
both of them. : 






ARNOLD RoGcow 


Fleet Street 
Notebook 


A courte of days ago I found myself brooding on 
editors. For if editors are—as used to be the com- 
mon habit—regarded as the mountain peaks of 
the Fleet Street landscape, then the journalistic 
terrain has changed out of all recognition. Only 
three national newspapers today have the same 
editor as they had five years ago—the Daily Tele- 
graph, the Daily Mirror and the Daily Worker. — 
Not all the changes of course have been brought - 
about by proprietorial whims or circulation - 
anxieties; death, illness and normal retirement 
have played some part. But the fact remains that © 
over the past four or five years there has been 
a far bigger change in the composition of the — 
small group of people who day by day determine 
what the British people shall read than over any 
previous comparable period. And pretty much 
the same is true among Sunday papers. At least 
seven, as far as I remember, have found it neces- - 
sary for one reason or another to opt for a new ~ 
editor in this same period. Nor has the situation 
been very different in the popular magazine field 
where, to take one example, Everybody’s has used 
up three editors in the same time. 

So rapid a turnover promotes a certain amount | 
of brooding. It is very doubtful indeed whether, ex- 
cept in the case of The Times and the Manchester 
Guardian, the majority of the readers of the news- | 
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papers affected either knew or cared, Time was 
when most newspaper editors were public per- 
sonalitiey, identified with particular policies or 
particular approaches to journalism. This is no 
longer the case. I doubt whether anyone outside 
Fleet Street—and not all those inside it—could 
today give you off-hand the names of most of 
those who at this moment edit the Express, 
Mail, Mirror, Herald and News Chronicle. Yet 
these are the best-known newspapers in the 
country, influencing in some degree well over 
30,000,000 people a day. And who but an in- 
terested party would be likely to stand up success- 
fully to an examination paper on the names of 
those now in editorial control of the Nev's of the 
World, the Sunday Pictorial, the Sunday Express, 
the People, the Sunday Dispatch, the Empire 
News and the Sunday Graphic, though between 
them these papers provide practically the entire 
Sabbath reading matter for all but a tiny minority. 
This dofs not mean that the majority of our 
national and Sunday press is now edited by non- 
entities. Far from it. Two of the dailies I have 
mentioned are certainly better edited today than 
they have been for many years. 

The fact is that the character and to some extent 
the function of newspaper editorship in all but a 
few opinion papers is radically altering. The in-and- 
out migration of editors over the past five years 
is a sign of this. True, the move from the editor 
as ‘policy maker to the editor as chief executive 
began with the Northcliffe revolution. But 
Marlowe and Blumenfeld and, at a later stage, 
Christiansen, Percy Cudlipp, Frank Owen, John 
Gordon and the rest who came to the top 
editorially at various stages in that revolution, 
in addition to being expert newspaper men of 
the new kind required, were also, in some 
public personalities: They impressed not only 
their techniques but their personalities on their 
paper. And until recently the News Chronicle, 
first with Gerald Barry and then Robin Cruick- 
shank, kept even closer than others to the earlier 
tradition. 

“We are now moving into the regime of the 
anonymous editor: the production man whose 
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general—as distinct of course from specific—skills 
and abilities are much more akin to those of the 
top, production management of any large modern 
business than they are to those of former editors. 
And like comparable top executives in other 
industries, many of them — particularly at the level 
just below the top—move without difficulty from 
one paper to another irrespective of political or 
other character because it is the actual business 
of production which is their primary interest. 
While the first alteration in the status of the 
editor came from the emergence of the proprietor 
as the dominant figure in the public personality of 
newspapers, this latest stage in the growth of the 
popular British newspaper editor coincides with 
the end of the era of the personal newspaper pro- 
prietor and his steady. replacement bya board of 
directors—frequently with an accountant at the 
top. Lord Beaverbrook alone remains of the old 
original vintage of press barons who used their 
papers not only as a means for making money but 
as vehicles for their own ideas and prejudices. 
The anonymous editor has arrived at his full 
fruition not, as once seemed likely to be the case, 
because press peers*could not stomach competing 
personalities near the throne, but because he can 
best represent and execute the plans of anony- 
mous boards concerned in producing newspapers 
as business propositions. In this operation policy 
is of course one of the necessary ingredients. 
Newspapers must present a public face on ‘public 
matters agreeable to their readers: they must 
not depart too radically from their former 
character or traditions, nor swing too violently 
with the weathercock of changing public tastes. 
They must preserve. their own particular place 
in the market. just as must any other old-estab- 
lished firm that wants to hold on tov its clientele 


while finding such new customers as it can. But— 


much of the old theses about the power and 
influence of the press, the kind of people who 
control it, the purposes for-which they do so and 
the place of the editor in these purposes are in 
need of rewriting. The manager has taken over 
Fleet Street. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


The Hall of a Thousand Mirrors 


S arcon in the old days, before Diem and the 
Americans cleaned it up, was a good place to 
look at harlotry. The top class of girls, where the 


amateurs merged into the professionals, were’ 


Vietnamese and Chinese, generally from good 
middle-class families. They lived with a man of 
their own choice for several months in a comfort- 
able flat rented by him, spending his money on 
housekeeping and their clothes only a little more 
extravagantly than a wife would. Often these girls 
married their lovers and became model wives. 
Most of them were intelligent, beautiful. and 
domestic-minded. A little below them were the 
dance hostesses who chose.a man from their 
clients for a night or longer. Most of them paid 
their own rents and were less domestically 
minded and often less intelligent than the long- 
term mistresses. Very often they were of mixed 
blood, with French and Senegalese ancestry as 
well as Chinese and Vietnamese. Right at the 
bottom of the scale, way below the other girls, 
paid less and with no social consequence at all, 
were the girls in the brothels. Some of the corres- 
pondents told me, with the sentimentality so 
common to tough men, that these were the best 
girls of all . . . the only women who were not 
bitches; golden-hearted honeys, mother figures, 
the only true friends for a man. I had heard a 


lot of this talk, but had never been in the brothels 
or met the brothel girls until I went to the Hall 
of the Thousand Mirrors one evening with Jean, 
the French army major, and Pieter, the German- 
Dutch photographer. 

I had, of course, heard about the Hall of the 
Thousand Mirrors. It was the new Binh Xuyen 
brothel, built, according to Saigon rumours, with 
American aid funds. The Binh Xuyen was most 
people’s favourite Vietnamese sect. It controlled 
at this time the town’s gambling, women and 
opium supplies . . . and also the town police 
which the sect found handy. The. gambling was 
officially controlled and uniformed Binh Xuyen 
police stood at the doors of the Great World 
to search patrons before they went in for guns 
and coshes. The women and opium were un- 
officially controlled. 

General Le Van Vien, the head of the Binh 
Xuyen, just had to control the gambling, his 
public relations officer told me. Why, in the past 
the gambling had been controlled by a wicked 
old Chinese who had probably been sending all 
the money to foreign parts and the Communists. 


“Anyway, the Binh Xuyen had to pay the police 


and the private Binh Xuyen army, hadn’t they? 


_General Le Van Vien’s ambition, the PRO told 


me with all the rubbery charm of his ‘profession, 
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was to administer the refugee relief funds. All 
these stories about women and opium and the © 
Binh Xuyen, he said with honest indignation — 
flashing from his deep brown eyes, were dreadful 


‘rumours circulated by those jealous of Binh 


Xuyen integrity and morality. 

All the same, it was the taxi driver who said, 
‘Ah the Binh Xuyen girls’, when we asked to 
be taken to the big new brothel; and the girls 
there told us with great amusement that their 
fine new building had been subsidised by in- 
voluntary American aid. The brothel was on the 
edge of Cholon, Saigon’s ‘twin Chinese city. It 
was down a side street with the entrance under 
a big red neon-lit sign saying ‘Dancing’ in 
English. Inside there was a big courtyard with 
a low wall down the middle. The other side of 
the wall was the military brothel . . . the same . 
girls, I was told, but half price. The price of 
the girls on our side was 100 piastres .. . at 
that time a pound at the legal rate of exchange 


. and ten shillings on the black market round the 


corner. 

Just inside the courtyard Jean suddenly said 
I should not come any further. It was not respect- 
able, he said. His mother was president of the 
Anglo-Norman Society for Cultural Relations . 
and he had a strong sense of propriety. But I 
could see the courtyard was filled with my 
respectable acquaintances, including three British 
clerks strolling arm in arm on the central grass 
plot. ‘Just in for a look round,’ one of them said 
a trifle awkwardly. ‘Interesting place, isn’t it? 
Quite a part of Saigon life.’ 

Pieter took us into one of the sets of rooms 
opening off the courtyard where he knew the 
girls. The set was a long broad corridor divided 
into. small cubicles ‘by. cardboard © partitions 
stopping a foot or so from the ceiling. The girls 
were waiting for us, sitting on the arms of their 
chairs. They were a lumpy, thick-set, plain- 
looking lot, most of them between 14 and 16 
years old. They wore a lot of bright red nail 
varnish with thick purple lipstick and white 
powder which gathered in drifts on their country- 
browned faces. They wore fitted jackets over 
loose trousers, the clothes of most poor Vietnam- 
ese and Chinese women; but their jackets and 
trousers were made up in shiny satin and 
trimmed with satin insets in a different colour 
or with rather dirty lace. Most of them had heavy 
earrings in imitation stones but no other jewellery. 
They were either barefoot or wearing heavy 
painted wooden sandals. 

They laughed at Pieter when he came in, and 
one of the girls pinched him, flounced away, 
pinched him again and said she was going to get 
her supper. Pieter felt through his pockets, bor- 
rowed 100 piastres from Jean, and shouted in 
Vietnamese at the old woman in charge of the 
corridor. His girl already had her noodle bowl 
in her hand, and she glared at him, giggled and 
slapped him when -he took it away from her. 
He was gone about half an hour. 

Meanwhile one of the girls showed me the 
inside of the cubicle she generally used. It. was 
furnished with a very hard plank bed with a 
flowered quilt over it, a wardrobe and two very 
large full-length mirrors bordered with painted 
pink flowers. Their old woman, my girl explained, 
kept half her earnings and used it to buy food 
and pay overheads, including the Binh Xuyen 
rake-off.. My. girl was a farmer’s daughter and 
saving up for her dowry. She hoped to be married 
by the time she was 20 to some man in her native 
village, not in Saigon. I tried to ask her whether 
she liked the life, and she shrugged and said, 
‘One has to eat’. 

In the hall the girls were laughing at Jean, 
teasing him in Vietnamese and trying to sit on 
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his knee. He blushed and fidgeted when he saw 
me. No, he couldn’t possibly explain the girls’ 
jokes, he said. They wouldn’t translate well. 
Three of the girls came to sit round me, feel the 
stuff of my frock, and try on my earrings. I gave 
them the earrings and a spare lipstick I had 
with me. Everybody tried the lipstick and told 
Jean to tell me that it was a little too pale for 
them, but they would keep it as a souvenir of 
me. One of them, she looked the oldesi, told 
me in halting French that if ever I wanted a 
bed in Saigon, I could come here and they would 
be very glad to see me. A bed to myself, she 
explained; a perfectly respectable bed. I thanked 
her, the girls giggled again. and there seemed 
nothing more to say. Then Pieter came out look- 
ing very cross, with the girl behind him making 
triumphant faces to her friends and me. Pieter 
swore at her but the madam already had his 
money and there was nothing he could do. He 
wanted Jean and me to come straight off to the 
Baccarat, a quite respectable night club, where 
he hoped to discuss with me the purity he so 
much admired and deplored ina friend of mine. 
She compared most unfavourably, he said, to the 
large-hearted, glowing girls he always found in 
brothels. 

I asked recently what had happened to these 
‘large-hearted, glowing’ giris, and was told that 
Diem really had closed the Saigon brothels. The 
girls I met in the Hall of the Thousand Mirrors 
had’ been put into schools where, a Vietnamese 
official told me, they learnt ‘a decent trade’. .. 
sewing, he said, or children’s nursing. The girls, 
said the official, had been graduated from the 
schools at a special graduation ceremony with 
diplomas officially given to them. It sounded a 
little too good to be true; but my friends writing 
from Saigon say, a little sadly some of them, that 
everything the official handouts imply about the 





“Britain and the 
Nuclear Bombs ’”’ 


J. B. Priestley’s article from the 
New Statesman of November 2 is 
in heavy demand in leaflet form. 
To readers of this inspired polemic 
his new volume of essays is a 
* must ”— 


J. B. 
Priestley 


THOUGHTS IN 
THE WILDERNESS 


“They are accomplished, rapid, 
shrewd, sensible and picturesque 
and make a most enjoyable book.” 
‘Vv. S. PRITCHETT, New Statesman 


“As social comments they are 
certainly as stimulating, and often 
as profound, as any we have been 
given for years.” 

Cc. P. SNOW, Sunday Times 
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strict morals of the new Vietnam is true. Ever 
since the Binh Xuyen were defeated in a gun 
battle through the Saigon streets two and a half 
years ago, Diem and his American advisers have 
been cracking down on gambling, opium and 
prostitution. Drug stores and ice-cream parlours 
have taken the place of the less respectable night 
clubs; and farmers’ daughters now earn their 
dowries by domestic service for the new American 
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families flooding in on the aid programme, or _ 
by training as typists for the new offices. The last 


remaining public trace of the more romantic cor- 


respondents’ thinking came from the Chief of 
Police, who is said to have remarked as he closed 
down yet another brothel: ‘The difficulty, of 


course, is to pick up only the right girls and not 


to interfere with real, genuine. lovers’. 
Lots MITCHISON 


The Arts and Entertainment 
A Great Elektra 


Sarurpay night at Covent Garden was one of 
those operatic occasions we often read about, and 
seldom experience for ourselves. “The house was 
half empty on a wet November evening when a 
new singer, quite unheralded, scored a triumph 
in one of the most taxing roles of the repertory.’ 
If a future historian should write in such terms 
of the début of Mme Gerda Lammers in Elektra, 
he would be exaggerating only in one detail: 
the house was reasonably full. But few of the 
audience can have expected anything out of the 
ordinary from. an unknown ‘soprano imported 
from Cassel in order—to put it bluntly—to fill a 
last-minute gap caused by the illness of Christel 
Goltz. Under Rudolf Kempe we could be sure 
of a notable orchestral performance; what -we 
actually encountered, the impact of genius, was 
something different and almost bewildering: a 
half forgotten taste. The result proved a triumph 
for Hofmannsthal and Strauss no less than for 
their interpreters: a work of art often disfigured 
in execution by mere dull violence and excess 
was revealed, for once, in all its true grandeur. 

The complaint is sometimes :made—it was 
made again the other day by a colleague—that 
Elektra lacks nobility. To my sense the contrary 
is true: nobility is just the quality that distin- 
guishes this opera from its equally effective and 
exciting predecessor, Salome. It was the great 
merit of Mme: Lammers’s conception, as of Herr 
Kempe’s inspired direction, that this nobility of 
spirit was never lost to view. From first to last 
we were made to see Elektra, not simply as the 
vile _animal she appears to -Klytemnestra’s 
adherents but as the tragically tormented great 
soul ‘perceived by the wondering and loving eyes 
of the Fifth Maidservant: ‘She is a royal child, 
there is nothing in the world more royal... . 
She lies in rags on the threshold, but no one can 
endure her gaze’. This royal child, her body 
humbled, her spirit untamed, her desire for just 
vengeance unquenchable, her wits alert, yet with 
the gleam of incipient madness in the fixity of 
her eye,.is a dramatic conception of the first 
order; and the nobility of: the conception is 
revealed in the intense pathos of which words and 
music become capable in the hands of such an 
artist as Mme Lammers. 

In her impassioned opening incantation to the 
dead Agamemnon, such was her sombre fixity 
of gesture and gaze that we half expected the 
floor boards to part and reveal the awful iron 
spectre of her imagination. Then—and at this 
point I felt sure that she was going to give us 
the whole Elektra—there came another accent, 
one of intense and grand pathos, as she raised 
her eyes from the ground and begged her father 
to appear to her once more ‘nur so wie gestern 
... only as yesterday, like a shadow in the corner 
of the wall’. I: cannot hope to express, I mérely 
record, the anguished tenderness that stole into 





the singer’s tone at this moment—and indeed at - 
many other moments, and above all in the central 


scene of Orestes’ recognition. Her voice is not 
the unwieldy dreadnought, blazing away with 
every gun but also leaking at every hole, now 
generally associated with the role. It is not a huge 
voice; it is in fact a surprisingly delicate instru- 
ment, capable of rapid articulation and the finest 
modulations of colour. But it has the sovereign 
virtues of clarity and firmness, so that at the most 
ferocious or ecstatic climaxes the tone rang effort- 
lessly through the house; there was not a B flat 
or a C which found her wanting. 

She has a round, plump, perhaps rather pretty 
face, which might not seem intended by nature 
to depict the haggard Mycenean heroine; but 
after a few moments she has become Elektra in 
our minds, and thereafter the dramatic illusion 
is never dispelled. She uses a great variety: of 
gesture, always freshly imagined and precisely 
motivated by the situation. On hearing the first 
false news of Orestes’ death, she felt her way 
along with slow and miserable steps in front of 
the huge palace doors as though, if ever she lost 
touch with them, she must needs fall to the 
ground. More than once fall she did, to remain 
motionless for minutes on end, a slumped sack 
of grey human wreckage. But her recoveries were 
tremendous; her taunting of Klytemnestra and 
Aegistheus was keen and subtle; her stillness 
when face to face with the regained Orestes was 
a stupor of unrealisable joy; and her triple cry 
‘Orest!’? must haunt the listener’s memory, so 
quiet it was, so musical, so deadly calm. Her 


performance was all music, all drama, all inten- - 


sity, all passion; it could be all these things at 
once because it was all of a whole, all one. 

On such occasions a wind of inspiration blows 
through the house, and makes others rise above 
themselves. I have never heard the Covent 
Garden Orchestra play more delicately, or with 
a more glowing richness of tone at the climaxes, 
which Kempe carefully spaced out as though 
mindful of Strauss’s famous advice to play the 
score ‘like Mendelssohn, fairy music’. Georgine 
von Milinkovic made a splendidly corrupt Kly- 
temnestra, obtaining her effects entirely by sing- 
ing, and not by that vulgar Sprechgesang to 
which inferior exponents of the part resort. The 
Chrysothemis, an East Berlin soprano named 
Hedwig Miiller-Biitow, is a thoroughly com- 
petent artist, though by no means of the same 
calibre, either vocally or dramatically, as her 
eolleagues. The minor parts, especially - the 
Aegistheus of Edgar Evans and the Third Maid- 
servant of Josephine Veasey, were well cast; and 
Otakar Kraus made an effective Orestes, though 
his habit of singing out of one side of his. 
mouth sadly diminished the heroic dignity of his 
aspect; can it not be cured? Against the monu- 
mental ‘set of Isabel Lambert, the anonymous 
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production told well—nor did Mme Lammers, 
for that matter, look as though she needed much 
production: clearly she had thought out her per- 
formance in the closest detail. The Covent 
Garden directors, about whom from time to time 
we all have hard things to say, deserve much 
credit for their alertness and sure judgment in 
securing such an artist at short notice. Strange 
as it may seem, though an experienced concert 
singer, she has sung in opera for less than two 


_years, and has appeared in only three other parts : 


Alceste, Senta and Marie in Wozzeck. She must 
extend her repertory, and come back to us again 
and again. 

The week has contained some other noteworthy 
events, including Annie Fischer’s masterly inter- 
pretation of Schumann’s piano concerto at a Sun- 
day evening LSO concert which was also 
conducted by Kempe. On Friday, Klemperer and 
the Philharmonia’ rounded off their Beethoven 
cycle with a Ninth Symphony especially remark- 
able for the wonderful contribution of the newly 
formed Philharmonia Chorus, trained by the 
Bayreuth chorus-master, Wilhelm Pitz. Opinions 
varied about Klemperer’s direction; I myself 
thought this an impressive, solid interpretation 
of the work, though by no means so moving as 
some I have heard. Its weakest feature was the 
confused bass solo singing of Hans Hotter, whose 
account of the word ‘freudenvollere’ defied 
rational notation. At the head of an ill-balanced 
solo quartet sat the pure-voiced Aase Nordmo- 
Lévberg, pronounced too ill to make her début as 
Chrysothemis on the following night, but look- 
ing, if I may say so, the very picture of Nordic 
health and composure. The contralto of the quartet, 
Mme Christa Ludwig; presented herself on 
Monday at the Wigmore Halli as a Lieder singer, 
and made a very favourable impression. She must 
beware of forcing her rich and attractive mezzo, as 
she did in her first song, Schubert’s Die Allmacht; 
and she will someday discover rather more in 
Hugo Wolf than she now seems to feel. Brahms 
suited her better; and in the picturesque humour 
and tenderness of a Mahler group, with the 
brilliant support of Gerald Moore, she was entirely 
captivating. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


The American Scene 


Mar Donatp Ocpen Stewart’s play at the Arts 
is by far the most interesting and enjoyable play 
London has been offered for many months. The 
Kidders lies in that American territory somewhere 
between O’Hara, Clifford Odets, and the New 
Yorker and it is a study of a small-town suburban 
group. Agnes, the elder sister, has got away young; 
she has become a successful career girl, personal 
assistant to the boss of a large Corporation, and 
with the option, so to speak, of marrying him. 
She comes back from the jungle of the big-city 
struggle to revisit her younger sister Jennie with 
a somewhat idealised memory of her home town. 
Jennie’s husband, Dan, and their friends are em- 
ployed in the corporation’s local office; and their 
home life seems at first to conform to her expecta- 
tions. The house is agreeable and gay: upstairs 
Dan and Jennie’s little five-year-old daughter is 
sleeping: friends drop in in a casual, easy way: 
they seem to be ‘having fun’. The happy Ameri- 
can young married scene straight from the Ads. 
page. 

And then Mr Stewart proceeds to strip off the 
bright paint layer by layer. Having fun, you first 
notice, consists in that lively flip of wisecracks to- 
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THE RECORD SOCIETY 
70 BROOK STREET 
LONDON, W.lI. 

* 

Please send me full 
details of membership 











MR/MRS/MISS 
Have you heard? 
Heard what? C6 eres 
About the Record Society. 
What about it? 
Well, they’re issuing a number of first-class 
recordings of works I’ve been trying to ADDRESS 


get for years, but which have never been 
available here. 





Such as? 


Bartok’s ‘ Rhapsodies for Violin’, Purcell’s 
‘Indian Queen’, some exciting flamenco 








songs .. . and there are a lot of really 
good recordings of more familiar music. 
Expensive, | s’pose ! ' 


Not a bit of it—the prices are well below 
average. Why not send for details ? 
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and-fro, the continuous kidding along some Ameri- 
cans seem to enjoy. And because Mr Stewart is a 
practised script writer, these wisecracks, many of 
them, are very funny; but just as you are opening 
your lips to laugh at them, the smile is wiped off 
your face by a sourness that seeps out from them. 
They’re funny in a rather crooked way and, before 
we know it, we sense that this ‘kidding’ is a smoke- 
screen thrown up to conceal the sharp edges of 
anxiety and hostility with which any moment you 
may’ collide; and then someone is likely to get 
hurt. 

The cunning of the play consists in gradually 
leading us stage by stage behind this smokescreen, 


each revelation of the reality behind leading on- 


to another. At the core of it is the simple naked 
fear of loss of employment. The Corporation is 
known to be closing down its branch offices; 
rumour has it that this one is next on the list, and 
past practice suggests that the Corporation, as a 
Sop, takes one man, but only one, into the New 
York office as a representative. They are all spoil- 
ing for the position, and putting up a prepared 
front in the presence of Agnes the Corporation 
boss’s P.A. And then there are their private 
anxieties too. Dan is the son of a millionaire who 
left his fortune to charity, and has become a 
drunk. Jennie has countered by sleeping around. 
The jungle has reached the small-town suburbs 
as well. 

Mr Stewart controls the movement of his play 
with a fine sense of dramatic revelation and the 
dialogue is brilliantly condensed and acid. I went 
with him all the way up to the end where he 
seemed to me to compromise with his own reve- 
lations. The careersgirl might just fall for the local 


“idealist and give up her comforts, but that 


wouldn’t, as it left me the impression of doing, 
solve the alcoholic’s problem and would make 
even more certain the closing of this local branch 
and so dish everybody. I wish Mr. Stewart, 


having stripped his characters naked, had left 


them howling, not huddled them into protective 


‘clothing again. 
.~ The acting was notable. For the first time that 


I. can remember an English casi gives a satisfac- 
tory equivalent of American speech and be- 
haviour; and I take this as a tribute to Mr Phil 
Browne’s direction, which was sure at every other 








+ ‘A remarkable publishing achievement for a | 
| small independent weekly’ is what Tribune 
said of the special issue of 


THE NEWSLETTER 


_commemorating the 40th anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution. 


|. Contributors include HYMAN LEVY on Soviet 
philosophy, PAUL HOGARTH. on fine arts, 
BERNARD STEVENS on music, JERRY 
| DAWSON on cinema, BEATRIX TUDOR- 
HART on psychology, DON RENTON on 
the Red Army, JOHN DANIELS on education 
| and JOSEPH CLARK (late of the N.Y. Daily 
Worker) on ‘An American Journalist in Moscow’. 


44 pages. Illustrated. Price 2s. 5d. post free 
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point too: Mr Lyndon Brook made a great hit as 
the alcoholic, his timing and spacing were quite 
masterly. Miss Faith Brook as the career girl and 
Mr Leo Ciceri as the brash arch-kidder were 
nicely in character and Miss Pauline Yates skil- 
fully revealed the bitch beneath the skin of the 
sweet sister. 

Elsewhere on our stages—for it was American 
week in the theatre—we had the American scene 
from the Ad. pages straight. The Happiest Mil- 
lionaire at the Cambridge is good clean American 
corn about a Philadelphian family, the Biddles, 
headed by an eccentric millionaire who makes 
life such fun at home that his little daughter 
doesn’t want to leave to get married. But we all 
have to grow up, etc., etc. Good-hearted family 
entertainment for the very unexacting and dis- 
tinguished by a nice little portrait of a goofy young 
man by a newcomer, Dan Massey. The new 
American musical at the Coliséum, The Bells are 
Ringing, is also agreeably old-fashioned. It has no 
ambitions; it isn’t ‘about’ anything; it isn’t ‘real’. 
But as the last few attempts in this direction that 
we have seen have fallen so far short of their pre- 
tensions, it makes a pleasant change. It reminded 
me of the musical comedies of my youth; its story 
is as adequate as those that P. G. Wodehouse or 
Freddie Lonsdale used to supply, and its star, Miss 
Janet Blair, has all the attractions that the old 
stars of musical comedy used to supply. She can 
sing a bit, dance a bit, act a bit. Everyone has been 
busy telling us that she is not Miss Judy Holliday. 
This is incontrovertible. But she is so fresh and 
vivacious and attractive and gay that she carried 
the evening along. But, again, for the unexacting. 

To South America for Theatre Workshop’s new 
presentation, And the Wind Blew, by a Brazilian 
playwright, Edgard da Rocha Miranda. This 
made, to be frank, a very unenlivening evening. 
The scene is a sad, poor, by-passed village at the 
height of a drought where a stranded Mon- 
signor is rumoured to have committed a 


miracle. And how Miss Joan Littlewood, the 


director, went to town with those poverty-stricken 
villagers! She set her actors illustrating every 
symptom of their multitudinous diseases, every 
tic and twist and sore. Not once: but again and 
again and again. There was also a play there about 
the Monsignor and- his conscience, but this in- 
terested her so much less than the all-too-display- 
able hunger symptoms that she forgot all about it. 
T. C. WorsLey 


The Provincial and the 
Cosmopolitan 


Last week I suggested that the lack of fluency 
in contemporary British art was something of 
an asset, considering the emptiness of most con- 
temporary Continental art, which is nothing if 
not fluid. Two current one-man shows illustrate 
the point.. André Minaux (Adams Gallery) and 
Brian -Bradshaw (Crane Kalman Gallery, 178 
Brompton Road, until Saturday the 23rd at 5 
p.m.) are both young realists, more or less, and 
both are in their early thirties, In technique, 
Bradshaw is a first-year student by comparison 
with Minaux; in innate ability, Bradshaw seems 
utterly outclassed by Minaux. But Bradshaw is 
the one who paints the more interesting pictures. 
Minaux, in the directness and amplitude of his 
forms and the simple grandeur of his silhouettes, 
is an authentic descendant of Millet — an ancestry 


‘which he appears, judging from his iconography, 


to appreciate. Only, an art akin to Millet’s is, by 
virtue of the simplicity of its means, middlebrow 
journalism when it does not convey, or even im- 
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ply involuntarily, an attitude to life and man and 2 
society, or when it.does not convince that the — 


subject was one which the painter had to paint. 
There is only one painting in the present Minaux 
exhibition in which the subject seems to have 
been more than a pretext for a picture: L’Eglise, 

Bradshaw is so obsessed with his subject, 
though this doesn’t ‘mean he always makes us see 
why. His domestic animals (cats, dogs, and 
women) are bores, for all that we can see with 
what pleasure and curiosity he has looked at 
them. The aspects of his world that he makes real 
for us are his seas—all the massive weight of the 
waves—and his birds flying above the moors, 
There is a tender love of things (as you might 
have guessed) behind the air of hard-boiled pro- 
vincialism, the titles that are schoolboyish in their 
anxiety not to be soft, the way of painting that 
is like the way some confirmed provincials talk: 
using a Lancashire accent as an instrument of 
aggression. Bradshaw -appears to realise the 
absurdity of being an English painter. 

I suppose that no English artist of our time has 
tried harder to forget he is English and immerse 
himself in the cosmopolitan mainstream than 
S. W. Hayter. In what concerns reputation at 
least, Hayter has certainly succeeded. Most Eng- 
lish expatriate artists have earned their francs or 
lire by sending their pictures home to London 
for sale; Hayter, on the contrary, has lived off 
the land, in America as well as Europe. And only 
now is he having his first major exhibition in his 
own country, at the Whitechapel Galléry. 

Hayter’s international reputation has been 
won, of course, largely as a pioneer and teacher. 
of new technical procedures in graphic art. The 
Whitechapel retrospective ‘suggests that this 
reputation does hima disservice, for'until we 
have seen ‘this exhibition we tend to ‘think of 
Hayter as an honourable craftsman and a splen- 
did fellow who has imparted esoteric knowledge 
to real artists of the breed he himself does not 
belong to.” I would go fiirther and say that Hay- 
ter has been doné a disservice, not only by his 
reputation as a master-éngraver} but by his very 
practice of the craft. For his engravings are réally 
rather bad: despite all their technical cleverness 


they are naive unintentional caricatures of mod- - 
ern art; as to their famous ‘whiplash’ line, the 


thing about a whiplash is that it seems alive, and 
these lines are utterly congealed and dead. Hay- 
ter’s line gets its whiplash quality in only some 
of his, paintings, some of his larger paintings. His 
line comes to life only when he is working on 
a big scale because it is only then that his habitual 
convoluted multiplicity of lines has room ‘to 
vibrate if. The irony of Hayter’s being an en- 
graver is that this obliges him to work on pre- 
cisely the scale that does not suit him: the talent 
that emerges at Whitechapel is the talent of_a 
decorator of large surfaces, in fact, a mural 
painter. It is in the big picture, seen from a dis- 
tance, that Hayter’s defects—the banality of. his 
figuration, the over-schematic quality of his 
handwriting—are covered up and his qualities 
allowed to impose themselves to the utmost. 
There is no other living English painter whose 
paintings ‘carry’ across a large room as effectively 
as Hayter’s do at. Whitechapel. 

There are several commendable and even re- 
markable miscellanies on view at present, from 
which forthe moment I single out two that 


are due to close at the end of the month. One is 


the excellent collection of collages and reliefs 
called Pictures without Paint at the AIA Gallery. 
The other is a generally charming and often dis- 


tinguished anthology of sculpture, antique and © 


modern, at the Arcade Gallery, It includes an out- 
standingly beautiful Rodin group in marble. 
Davip SYLVESTER 
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Gaiety 


Our of the blue—if the image is not at the 
moment too extravagant—has come a surprise: a 
film spun by Preston Sturges out of the Major 
Thompson books. (Or rather the first of them, 
which .appeared over here as Major Thompson 
Lives in France, superior, I gather, to its American 
sequel.) A flavour went out of the cinema when 
Preston Sturges ceased to be gay and became 
fat; now, unexpectedly, he has slimmed and sets 
us laughing again. This romp of his—The Diary 
of Major Thompson (Berkeley) takes full advan- 
tage of the double-edged caricature of the original, 
bull-dogs as seen by frogs and vice versa, and 
adds not a little of its own for the eye. I dare 
say you have read the book—some millions have; 
if so, I should explain that its chapter divisions 
by subjects have been run into a story of Major 
Thompson at home and at his publisher’s, turn- 
ing in a new instalment-of apergus. Jack Buchanan, 
with a gallant moustache some shades darker than 
in the original, displays negligent charm and a 
precision in comedy with which I, at least, hadn’t 
credited him. He is very funny winning his horse- 
woman, and losing her forever at the. high jump; 
and when his Parisian marriage is threatened 
by the presence of the English governess, he 
comes home drunk—and that, too, is funny. 
Preston -Sturges’s share in all this has been 
active; he makes ‘the nation of handshakes’ 
riotous cinema; so also behaviour at guichets, 
driving on the right, getting off before noon, the 
English habit of confusing women with horses 
(already referred to), and French suspicion and 
care for the liver. ‘Some of these textbook 
junketings are on a higher level than others, but 
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the whole thing is enlivened by high spirits. 
Martine Carol makes the dream choice for any 
Englishman who had a second chance, and the 
typical Parisian, M. Taupin, is played by 
Noél-Noél. 

Gaiety, from which the world at large tries to 
deter us, re-emerges also in the Russian season 
at the Palace Theatre; hitherto their efforts at it 
had seemed damp. But The Safety Match really 
is fun. It will make up a Chekhov programme 
with that best of all Chekhov films, The Grass- 
hopper, and itself belongs among his squibs and 
vaudevilles. A local landowner is reported mur- 
dered; the police bureaucracy gets going in its 
way, which will postpone anything for lunch; 
clues lead the way to an important person’s wife. 
Private affairs are always getting in the way of 
public duty. ‘What were your relations with the 
deceased?” asks the investigating magistrate of a 
bold, much courted witness..‘I have had relations 
only with you,’ she says; and nothing will budge 
her. . .. This is a skit on detection, on old Rus- 
sian habits and village life; and if any Soviet 
film-maker could bring such attention to bear 
on human absurdities at the moment, we should 
all be at his feet. 

American cinema confines itself this week to 
bad boys—juvenile delinquents, I suppose they 
should be called—and the Paris-Pullman gives 
them a double programme. Crime in the Streets, 
directed by Donald Siegel, brings close a new 
Dead End Kids, the gang on the slum corner, the 
untouchable hero who must kill; but its closeness 
is also theatrical. We never quite feel that this 
is a real street, with anyone walking by; all is set, 
pre-arranged; but, I should add, most effectively. 
The hero (John Cassavetes) has only one retiring 
place from family tension, a skeleton iron balcony 
with fire-escape over the street. There he crouches 
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pondering, and up. the ladder, to wrestle with 
him, comes the social worker (James Whitmore). 
His badness is far better conveyed than his final 
conversion; and the film strings up without 
resolving. Still, it’s notable. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Rateable Values? 


“Who is not now bored with competitive crow- 
ing over audience figures?’ asked Sir Robert 
Fraser, of the ITA, last week. ‘But what do you 
do? What is the answer to myth and fable except 
fact and figure?’ 

What, indeed? But what are the facts and the 
figures? For there was a curious sequel to Sir 
Robert’s breezy rhetoric. Whereas in the past the 
figures produced by the research organisations 
serving ITV have been, broadly, confirmed by 
BBC Audience Research — and this has been their 
short answer to anyone who has questioned either 
the nature of their methods or the size of their 
sample —last week, for the first time, substantial 
discrepancies suddenly emerged. 

Everybody agrees on two main facts: (1) BBC 
TV, serving almost the whole country, still has 
a much larger total viewing audience than ITV; 
(2) where there is a choice of programmes, ITV 
has advanced steadily to an average audience of 
something like 65 per cent of the whole. 

But, ‘glorying in his pride’, Sir Robert. made 
more specific claims last week. ‘In homes able to 
choose between them,” he said, ‘Free Speech has 
an audience seven times bigger than The Brains 
Trust ... This Week twice as big as Panorama 
. . - Alan Taylor’s last lecture was delivered. to 
more people than saw It’s Magic, and This 
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Week usually has a higher rating than any BBC 
programme of any kind whatever.’ (Sir Robert is 
one of the few men in public life whose pre- 
pared hand-outs are more exuberant than their 
txtemporisations: despite their apparently abso- 
lute character, these last words—on the face of 
them, absurd —are also to be read in the context 
of ‘homes able to choose’. The claim is still 
sufficiently startling.) 

Stung out of its customary equanimity, the 
BBC issued a direct denial of Sir Robert’s state- 
ments. In homes able to choose, it declared, ‘the 
audiences for This Week and Panorama are fairly 
equal, with rather more viewing Panorama, on 
the average, than view This Week... . Sir 
Robert Fraser says Alan Taylor’s last lecture was 
delivered to-more people than saw It’s Magic— 
again, presumably in homes with a choice. The 
figures were: 4 per cent of those homes heard 
Alan Taylor and 18 per cent saw It’s Magic’. 

‘It seemed to me that since, for instance, This 
Week and Panorama are broadcast on different 
weekday evenings, the validity of Sir Robert’s 
claim might be checked more closely by a com- 
parison between Free Speech and The Brains 
Trust, two Sunday afternoon programmes of 
(very) roughly comparable character. Sir Robert 
had said that the audience: for Free Speech was 
‘seven times bigger’. I asked Mr Robert Silvey, 
head of BBC Audience Research, to show me his 
organisation’s detailed reports on these two pro- 
grammes for several recent Sundays. Since ITV 
operates only in certain regions, the comparison 
must be regional. On one recent Sunday, 6 per 
cent of the viewers in the London area chose to 
watch Free Speech; 5 per cent chose to watch 
The Brains Trust. On another Sunday the respec- 
tive percentages were 8 and 5; on another, 12 
and 5. According to this estimate, then, Free 
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Speech holds a modest lead — but this falls far 
short of Sir Robert’s ‘seven times 
Assuming (as we must, and as Mr Silvey does) 
the ‘bona fides of the two commercial research 
organisations, TAM and Nielsen, how are we to 
explain this sharp conflict of evidence? The main 
explanation seems to be that we have been trying 
to compare the results of two kinds of research 
which differ so radically in method that at some 
point their results also are likely to differ. BBC 
research is based on people (on daily interviews 
with a constantly changing national sample of 
2,800 adults, not all of them necessarily owners 
of TV sets): TAM ratings are based on sets (on 
a precise mechanical recording of the times at 
which the sets are switched on in a number of 
sample homes — 150 in London, 150 in the North, 
100 in the Midlands, 75 in Scotland —and of the 
channels to which they are switched). It is Mr 
Silvey’s view that this difference of method is 
least likely to produce different results if you 
estimating average percentages for the rival 
channels as a whole—which had been, till last 
week, the principal exercise—but much more 
likely to do so for specific programmes. “Take 
just one TV set’, he says. ‘Suppose your set is 
the only one in existence. One evening it is 
switched on continuously to the same channel 
from six to eleven p.m. TAM will show a hun- 
dred per cent viewing record for your household 
that evening. But you know that, in fact, the 
different members of your household did different 
things during the evening. At six o’clock the 
children were still viewing, you were not home 
from the office, your wife was cooking. Viewing 
was at its peak from about eight to nine o’clock, 
but after that the children went.to bed, you went 
out to the pub, and your wife was left alone with 
the TV and her sewing. .. . And so on.’ It is 


ber as the ‘evening wears on, but viewers-per-set. 


- Therefore, the purely mechanical record of sets- 


switched-on can be misleading. 

Other causes of the discrepancy between BBC 
and commercial research results may be (1) that 
areas of research do not exactly coincide, since 
the BBC organisation operates over a wider area 
and may therefore tend.to show ITV at a dis- 
advantage, while TAM and. Nielsen naturally 
operate where ITV is seen best; and (2) that BBC 
research deals only in viewers over 16 years old, 
while the others include children. Mr Silvey 
believes that the high rating claimed for. Alan 
Taylor may be partly due to the fact that his 
lectures immediately follow the children’s pro- 
gtammes and that in many homes at that time 
(6 p.m.) sets are left switched on anyway, whether 
anybody is viewing or not. 

The commercial organisations do not, of course, 
accept meekly the implication that ‘qualitative’ 
research, based on what people remember and 
say, is intrinsically more reliable than ‘quantita- 
tive’ research, based on a machine which, if it 
cannot tell the whole truth, cannot forget and 
cannot lie. They respect Silvey personally (a 
sentiment that he reciprocates), but see some dis- 
advantages in the BBC method —e.g., that those ~ 
interviewed are asked. about BBC programmes 
before they are asked about ITV programmes. 
TAM itself now supplements ‘Tammeters’ by a 
‘Tamlog’, or diary kept by individual viewers; 
TAM’s criticisms of the BBC method, if valid, 
would presumably apply to this also. But ‘the 
whole controversy, if somewhat academic to ‘the 
general public, is of importance to advertisers 
at least, and indeed to all who are concerned, 
for political or other reasons, to ascertain the true 
strength of commercial television. 

Tom DRIBERG 
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Correspondence 


POLICE EVIDENCE 


Sir,— Our criminal courts are quite unfairly biased 
in favour of the evidence given by the police. The 


danger of a miscarriage of justice by reason of this - 


undoubted state of affairs is relatively small in cases 
of trial by jury; it is greater where the accused 
appears before a bench: of justices; it is -very real 
where a case is heard by a stipendiary magistrate; it 
is overwhelming in road traffic prosecutions. 

There are exceptions. There always will be. We 
have a few courteous, fair-minded, .patient, human 
magistrates, who well remember the maxim of in 
dubio pro reo. The majority, either as a matter of 
expediency (too many cases, too little time), or 
hardened by long tenure of office, or genuinely 
convinced that police officers do not lie and are 
incorruptible while the accused must be predisposed 
towards lying his way out, or as a matter of miscon- 
ceived public policy, will almost always. accept the 
word of the policeman-in preference to the evidence 
of the citizen. 

Our policemen are quite frequently not the fine 
fellows they are made out to be, nor are our magis- 
trates the kind of judges to whom the world at large 


looks as an example of ‘British. justice’. The remedy . 


—and a change is long overdue—may be found in 
any one or a combination of the folowing sugges- 
tions: (a) consideration of future appointments of 
magistrates by a panel of ‘counsel and solicitors and 
the most careful selection: from and acceptance of 
its recommendations by the Lord Chancellor, having 
regard not. merely to legal ability but also to human 
qualities. (b) Appointments of magistrates from 
among both sections of the legal profession. (c) The 
constitution of more magistrates’ courts unless my 
suggestion under point three hereafter is adopted. 
Magistrates may. cease throwing impatient glances at 
the court clock to demonstrate their impatience once 


- their lists are kept within the limits of the possible. 


Arrogance, rudeness to prisoners, counsel and solici- 
tors, lack of patience and, worse, apparent assumption 
of guilt, should have no place in’ our magistrates” 
courts where, let it be remembered, the great majority 


of our criminal and matrimonial cases are adjudicated. 


Further, once an accused pleads ‘guilty’ in open 
court without qualification, he is without remedy to 
withdraw his plea though he may have been inspired 
by improper suggestions of police officers. The appeals 
committee will not consider such‘a complaint, and 
yet I have no doubt at all: that time and again 
promises are held out and threats are uttered by 
police officers to induce an accused to plead ‘guilty’. 
Confessions: obtained in such citcumstances are, of 
course, inadmissible in evidence. ‘If you give us 
trouble, we can be difficult. If you plead “guilty”, 
we'll put in a good.word for you’ is not an unusual 
inducement, but the law gives no opportunity to 
investigate a complaint of this nature. It must cause 
injustice in cases of foreigners, young persons, or 
those not represented. by counsel or solicitor. The 
remedy: the magistrate’s clerk ought to ask the 
accused at the opening of the case whether his plea 
is his own or brought about by the influence of the 
police, and whether he appreciates that a plea of 
‘guilty’ deprives him of a proper trial. In these days 
of legal aid in some form or another. a magistrate, 
who contemplates sending a man to prison for a first 
offence, should not accept a plea of ‘guilty’ without 
arranging for the accused to be represented. 

Thirdly, can we have matrimonial courts through- 
out the country detached from magistrates’ courts and 
without uniformed police in attendance or other- 
wise connected with the proceedings? Surely police- 
men are quite out of place in matrimonial matters, as 
is evident in the divorce division of the High Court. 
Can~such matrimonial courts be. presided aver by 
justices or by magistrates appointed solely as matri- 
monial magistrates with due regard to their special 
training and human qualifications, sitting either alone 
or with two justices? 

Too long has the legal profession suffered in silence 
the outrages from the stipendiary bench. Too long 
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“have our magistrates accepted the. evidence of a 
policeman as gospel. Too long have hearings of traffic 
offences been a judicial farce. Time and again we hear 
glib references to ‘law and order’. It is high time that 
our learned .MPs ‘attacked these well-known evils 
and helped to eradicate the complacency and smug- 
ness which falls little short of.a perversion of justice 
throughout the country. 
SOLICITOR 


THE FAITH OF BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Str,—As a working parson, may I support Lan 
Freed’s hope that Bertrand ‘Russell will write that 
additional essay, on the non-supernatural motive for 
morality? Christians do believe that Divine Grace is 
the effective counter of evil motive; that cannot mean, 
and students of the New Testament should not allow 
it to mean, that there is no such thing as natural 
goodness. 

But there still remains the urgent question, not to 
score points off one another, but to aid us in a con- 
stant, daily, practical issue. What to say to those who 
confess, ‘the good that I would, that I do not’? As 
Carlyle’s mother posed it, ‘well, Tammas; will ye tell 
them hoo?’ 


5 Queens Road 
Lipson, Plymouth 


T. J. FoINnetTE 


Str,—I read Kingsley Martin’s essay on Bertrand 
Russell’s book with interest. He wound up with these 
words: ‘The origin and justification of a faith not in 


. God, but in Good, is to me a more interesting 


question’. Why are the wisest of men still passionate 
moralists hating cruelty and ready to suffer rather 
than surrender truth as they see it? What is the origin 
of this humanist faith that goes beyond the calcula- 
tions of utility? These are questions that Mr Martin 
wants Bertrand Russell to explore, and I would wel- 
come-such an exploration. Following the bent of 
science, I am inclined to a hypothesis that this remark- 
able, stubborn faith in Good is traceable to the reality 
of the Deity. In seeking utilitarian justification plus 
the hardening of utility into instinct we have perhaps 
lost our way in this river expedition and God may 


= be there .after all, from - whom this stubborn faith 


flows. 


Madras, India €. RAJAGOPALACHARI 


BRITAIN AND THE -H-BOMB 


Str,— Although I felt like cheering at Mr Priest- 
ley’s magnificent teturn from the wilderness; -al- 
though I agreed even more enthusiastically with Mr 
Footit’s carrying of Mr Priestley’s argument to its 
logical and sensible conclusion; although I read all 
the other letters under this head almost with excite- 
ment, yet in the end I fell back into the shoulder- 
shrugging mood which is general and which, alas! 
I now share. Because it is at last quite clear that 
whatever Mr Priestley, Earl Russell, Father Huddle- 
ston and the -rest of us may think, there is nothing 
we can do, And there is nothing we can do because 
we are, de facto, disenfranchised. 

There is an instrument which we have’ for long 
thought of as the means whereby we make the 
government do what we, the people, want it to do. 
But the House of Commons, the instrument in 


’ question, has ceased to be responsive, if it ever was, 


to its constituents, and its members simply march in 
and out of the voting lobbies according to .decisions 


* made by parties. Decisions made by parties are, to 


a large extent, made by the leaders who will form 
cabinets. Politicians certainly don’t want to go to the 
lifetime of trouble required to get office, and then 
find themselves no more: important in the world than 
the cabinet ministers of Switzerland or Norway. We 
have recently seen this horrid prospect corrupt even 
Mr Bevan, a politician whom we thought better than 
most, but of whom we can now say no more than 
that he is no worse, In short, it seems to me that the 
interests of the people of Britain, and that of any 
conceivable government of Britain are now as 
opposed, though not so obviously opposed, as those 
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of the people of Hungary, the USSR or Spain, and 
their respective governments, 
What is worse, it looks very much as if we shall 
have to put up with this; as if, in short, the days of 
for the individual, notably of freedom from 
fear, short though they have been, are already num- 
bered. For is it not clear that either as ourselves 
alone, or as a member of the Commonwealth, or 
as a member of some kind ef United Europe, we 
are all going to be forced, whether we like it or 
not, to be citizens of a great power? We have to 
have politicians; we cannot stop them wanting to be 
great and powerful men; great and powerful men, 
whether good or evil, are, in office, the scourge of 
small and feeble men—us. And enormous pressures 
are driving us into an age of colossal undertakings; 
the Russians have just inaugurated it. It is a matter 
of history that undertakings of this order are 
achieved by tyrants, not by democracies; one can 
compare the tasks in front of us to the building of 
the Pyramids at worst; to the vast irrigation pro- 
jects carried out by a succession of Incas in ancient 
Peru at best, The first: was of use to nobody; the 
second was of use to everybody. And both entailed 
the suppression of liberty and the concentration of 
resources in public works so great as to strain the 
economy of the whole community. For this, someone 
had to suffer. That someone was the ordinary man. 
I do not believe that we can any longer pretend that 
technical progress has anything whatever to contri- 
bute to the freedom and happiness of men; but it has 
everything to contribute to the power and greatness 
of mankind. Power and greatnéss have nothing what- 
ever to do with freedom and happiness. Who paid 
the price for Britain’s power and greatness in the 
19th century? Tens of millions of miserable factory 
slaves, countless half-starved farm hands. Who is 
paying the price for the two Sputniks now circling 


the earth? Tens of millions of Soviet factory and). 


farm. slaves. Who will have. to pay the price for the 
enormous achievements which the advance of science 


-is forcing us, with a kind of unanswerable and re- 


morseless logic which I feel but do not understand, 
to undertake? We shall. 
There-is, of course, a hope for us; if we can take 


-not only Mr Priestley’s advice, but go further and 


take Mr Footit’s, that will imply a change in our 
values. Such a change might enable us-to make a 
similar kind of choice in our attitude to peaceful 
occupatioris, not merely in our attitude to war. But 
it is no use pretending that I, or anyone I know, and 
my acquaintance ranges from farm hands to distin- 
guished intellectuals, really believe that we can. make 
our feelings and thoughts felt. 

How nice and easy it would all be if the prospect 


~before us were only Orwell’s 1984! For in that -bogy- 


novel the enemy was someone ‘else; Winston Smith 
was broken into loving Big Brother, -but there would 
have been others who would have gone on hating 
his guts and would have had a chance. of destroying 
him, like older tyrants. But_in our highly organised, 
technically brilliant age, we are our own tyrant. For 
after all, the politicians I hage been railing at for 
their love of power and glery are only projections 
of ourselves, : 
Epwar> HyaMs 
Molash 
Canterbury 


- DEATH OF THE DOG 


S1r,—Critic says he is astonished at what I wrote 
about the dog in the sky. He astonishes very easily. 
He sees an inconsistency in my drawing attention to 
the death of innumerable dogs and monkeys on the 
roads and in the laboratories and mourning the 
isolated death of the husky in Sputnik Two. 

Surely because ten thousand dogs die that is no 
reason to be indifferent to the sufferings of one small 
hound? And what is wrong:®ith my claim that the 
animal died ‘slowly and painfully’? It was, according 
to the Russians themselves, harnessed -down in a 
cramped space and was suffocated after being held 
there in one position for -over $e fovea, Is that an 
easy death? 

As-for Critic’s persistent ieaetnceieein friend, I am 
sorry he got squeezed out in the Communist rush 
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The 
Living 
Past 


‘A fascinating survey of the road man has 
trodden to his present eminence. It is an utterly 
enthralling book, a best seller Europe 
. An astonishingly researched, vividly written 
book which cannot fail to illuminate the 
reader. I urge this book on every 
reader who wants to flex his mind: and exercise 
his imagination.’ John Barkham in the * 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


‘One of the most comprehensive and expertly 
constructed books’ of its kind . . . the key to 
Mr. Lissner’s success is not hard to find: he 
has mastered his huge subject before proceed- 
_ing to make a-synopsis of it. At the same time 
he has a gift for putting his finger on essences. 
Thus he is able to pick and choose with 
maximum effectiveness from the enormous 
mass of-information . . . 
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‘The Egyptians, Sumerians, Hittites, the 
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to pester me on the phone—especially as he had taken 
the trouble to organise his typists to ring me up in 
relays. However, this is also no cause for astonish- 
ment for, as Critic well knows, when one of these 
organised telephone barrages bursts on a newspaper 
office the switchboard and the luckless operators are 
nearly. swamped. 

I started answering the first wave of these calls 
early in the day but later gave up when the same 
question in the same words was endlessly pumped 
through from the same political source. That it was 
a Communist operation was shown by the fury of the 
Daily Worker the next day and by the shoals of 
correspondence that arrived on my desk. It was no 
wonder that the team of diligent. terrier-typists lost 
the scent in all this verbal vilification. 

It seems a pity that the girls had nothing more 
profitable to do and that their leisurely employer 
could think of nothing better with which to occupy 
their time. Has this remote-control interrogator ever 
heard of a threepenny stamp on a letter as compared 
with an idiotically repeated fourpenny telephone call? 

WILLIAM CONNOR 
(Cassandra) 
Daily Mirror 


KENYA FRANCHISE 


S1r,— The Colonial Secretary has gone to consider- 
able trouble to draw up a new constitution for Kenya, 
very little different from the Lyttelton one, and 
hardly more acceptable to the Africans. What a pity 
he did not simply implement the promise, made by 
the British government under the Devonshire 
Declaration of 1923, that when the interests of the 
different races in Kenya conflict, those of the African 
should be paramount. .The elected African leaders 
have acknowledged that Europeans have a right in 
Kenya and have undertaken to respect that right but 
not to allow them to maintain their present domina- 
tion. Hansard of 14 November reports Mr Lennox- 
Boyd as saying it is extremely difficult to gauge the 
Africans’ feelings about the constitution. That is 
exactly why Mr Tom Mboya asked that there should 
be a proper number of African members to represent 
the five and a half million Africans. He pointed out 
that some members have over a million constituents 
in areas. with no communications, and no roads, and 
that the majority of these constituents are illiterate. 
Some liberal-minded European members’ of the 
Legislative Council recently resigned in order that a 
new constitution could be evolved and so that there 
could be better understanding between the races. 
What a pity that the Colonial Secretary has rendered 
their gesture largely abortive! 


EILEEN FLETCHER 
9 Sandfield Terrace 
Guildford 


LABOUR AND CYPRUS 


-Smr,— Unfortunately the. speed of modern travel 
gives some people an illusion of speed of thought. 
Mr. Donnelly, for instance, self-appointed special 
correspondent to himself, hurtles from Samarkand 
to Cyprus without realising that we cannot think as 
quickly as an aeroplane can travel. According to the 
Times of Cyprus, he spent 24 hours on the island, 
but found time to criticise what other members of 
the Labour movement had said there, without find- 
ing out what they did say. 

He discovers the political climate has ‘deteriorated’. 
Since when? And what is the basis of comparison? 
Had Mr Donnelly been in Cyprus, as I was, at the 
height of the EOKA campaign, he would have found 
the situation a great improvement, but perhaps. less 
vivid and rewarding journalistically. Clearly Mr 
Donnelly. spent too much of his lightning landing 
time in Cyprus government circles, which to the 


| perceptive are more like a branch of the Conservative 


party than part of Her Majesty’s civil service. He is 
too short-sighted and inexperienced as yet to know 
that denigration of preceding visitors is an old flattery 
technique in these-circumstances. His turn next. 
Meanwhile the greatest service that can be 
rendered in Cyprus is to strengthen confidence in 
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Labour’s good faith. To tell people who are prepared 
to believe that the National Executive means what it 
says that they are guilty of a ‘misunderstanding’ is a 
serious disloyalty to the Labour movement and an 
iavitation to violence born of hopelessness. 

Certainly I have never said that nothing should 
happen until Labour comes to power. Some of us 
spend more time than Mr Donnelly can condescend 
to spare in trying to persuade the present govern- 
ment to make constructive proposals. It is a pity 
to spend so much time—and so much of your space 
—in dealing with this bleeping, but it is important 
for the public here and in Cyprus to know that for 
the mass of our movement conference decisions and 
statements are valid, honest and binding. 

LENA JEGER 
House of Commons 


ARAB SOCIALISM 


Sir,— During the recent anti-colonial conference 
in Athens we took the opportunity to discuss with 
Mr Michel Afiek, the general secretary of the Baath 
Socialist Party, the question of Arab-Jewish relations, 
Arab Socialists, he told us, resent and deplore the 
fact that a large proportion of the national incomes 
of the Arab countries is devoted to military prepara- 
tions instead of being used for measures urgently 
required to combat poverty and ill-health. They wish 
to be freed from political, economic and military 
pressures from both the power blocs; -but they are 
also aware that a solution of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
is essential for peace. 

Mr Afiek did not, of course, conceal his criticisms 
of Israel. Arab Socialists are acutely conscious of the 
tragic position of the million Palestinian refugees, 
who have bedevilled the politics and economies of 
their countries. They are bitter about the position 
of the Arab people in Israel who they allege exist 
as second-rate citizens. They oppose unlimited im- 
migration into Israel as leading inevitably to Zionist 
expansion. They hold that the present policies of the 
Israeli government make that country an instrument 
of the, imperialist powers. They cite the recent Suez 
war as an example. But, on the other hand, they do 
not limit themselves to recriminations. They recog- 
nise that if a Socialist movement is to be built in the 
Middle East a positive and progressive policy must be 
found. 

The Baath Socialist Party does not believe that the 
problems of the Middle East can be solved on the 
basis of isolated nation states. The party itself has 
a membership irrespective of national boundaries. 
Its declared aim is a Middle East Socialist federa- 
tion, controlling foreign policy and defence, but with 
considerable autonomy for the constituent countries. 

Baathists accept the Jewish population as an in- 
tegral part of the Middle East. They acknowledge that 
the Jewish people are there to stay, that they should 
form part of the Socialist federation. 

They stress the fact that they are not anti-Jewish 
and they claim that the Arabs have shown tolerance 
towards religious and national minorities in their 
midst. They emphasise that they look at Arab-Jewish 
relations not as a racial question, but purely from 
the political and economic angle. 

Our conclusions: It is often said that there are 
no progressive elements amongst the Arabs, that the 
Arab national movements are entirely controlled by 
reactionaries and feudalists, that those who call them- 
selves Socialists misuse the name. 

This is not our impression. We have no doubt of 
the Socialist sincerity of the members of the Baath 
Party whom we met at Athens. Whilst not necessarily 
accepting everything in their attitude, we believe the 
policy they outlined to us does provide the basis for 
conversations between Arab and Israeli Socialists, and 
we were assured that they would be ready to have 
discussions with those Israeli Socialists who find in 
this statement a basis for a commen understanding. 

For the sake of both peace and Socialism in the 
Middle East it is surely desirable that such discus- 
sions should take place. 

LEON Szur 
FENNER BROCKWAY 
374 Grays Inn Road 
WCl 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Set 
ager gee 


O. Henry ‘is one of the many casualties of 
American literature. Original, inventive and pro- 
lific in his short stories, he is one of those writers 
of whom the critics say: Could have done better 
if he had tried. In his life and in his work there 
is a failure of the sense of responsibility. 
Chekhov’s beginnings were just as difficult and 
commonplace as the American’s. Like O. Henry, 


‘he began by writing crude comic sketches for 


popular papers, and had to be fished out of 
vulgar employ by discerning editors; but 
whereas O. Henry perfected only his craft, 
Chekhov (like all great artists) strenuously per- 
fected himself as a means of seeing and feeling 
his subjects. Chekhov grew; O. Henry copied 
himself. Chekhov was concerned to write less 
and better. O. Henry certainly worked hard, but 
rather in the Puritan way that finds in work of 
any kind a drugging or redemption in itself. The 
result is that behind the laughter of O. Henry’s 
caricatures and the wit of his invention, there 
is a sensation of moral exhaustion and personal 


‘lassitudé, 


O. Henry was ‘a modest, fastidious, impene- 
trable character. He was enclosed, furtive and 
evasive. The fact’is he was shut in by an 
amiable and undisquieting alcoholism; his 
secret was that he had served a prison sentence 
of three years for embezzlement... These two 


- Matters were symiptoms rather than causes of 


much earlier cooling-off from life.’ Born in 
North Carolina in 1862, be grew up in the bad 


. period of the South. To his credit he never be- 
“came a professional Southerner. His father was 


a drunken, popular and unqualified doctor who 
rarély collected his fees and who neglected his 
family; the mother died when O. Henry was 
three. He was brought up by af aunt-He had 
almost no education, but sat around in the town 
pharmacy picking up stories, drawing carica- 
tures of people.and getting a reputation as an 
amateur actor. He was sent off to a ranch in 
Texas where everyone was amused by him but 
where he showed no sign of wanting to be or do 
anything. A shrewd relation later said he had 
no heart—not meaning that he was cold or 
cruel, but simply that he was passive, without 
capacity for gratitude, and emotionally listless. 
He was sent back to work in a pharmacy once 
more —hence the flow of stories about quack 
doctors, philtres and pills which are among his 
funniest — and eventually in a bank. 

The bank was slackly run. Later critics have 
done research into the accounts and have not 
been able to make head or tail of them. The 
books were regularly cooked by the clerks 
who borrowed and repaid as they could for 
their drinking and gambling debts. O. Henry 
followed the general practice, partly because he 
was harassed by the illness of his young, con- 
sumptive wife, ‘partly to finance a satirical 
magazine he had founded. He was unlucky. He 
was caught. His defenders say that he was either 
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borrowing in the usual way, or that he was the 
victim of a more serious sinner; he might have 
escaped prosecution if he had not stupidly run 
away to Honduras in the middle of the scandal, 
leaving his wife on her death bed. Conscience 
brought him back. He got three years. 


Mr Gerald Langford’s new biography, 


Alias O. Henry*, goes thoroughly into this con- ~ 


fusing story. He finds it just as hard to make 
up his mind about O. Henry’s guilt or innocence 
as others have done. O. Henry himself was 
evasive and self-contradictory; protesting his 
innocence, and yet clearly having no notion 
that what he was ready to admit displayed 
some kind of guilt. His attitude was ambiguous; 
and this ambiguity provides half the comedy 
of his tales of grafters and frauds. When the 
man becomes the artist, we see him converting 
what is a painful failure to face reality into 
low garrulous poetry of cunning and trickery. 
He becomes a fabulist. This is among the 
oldest delights of popular story-telling. 
O. Henry’s enormous success with the great 
public does not depend on his shallowness and 
sentimentality, but on his sharing the common 
pleasure in watching people do each other 
down, in the out-smarting of the market. In his 
life, after he came out of gaol, O. Henry added 
incompetence to innocence. He shared Balzac’s 


need of debt as a stimulus to work. He borrowed - 


money. incorrigibly and continuously, even when 
he was highly paid; he spent it or, rather, gave 
it--away, absurdly. There are stories of him 
giving tips in restaurants‘many times larger than 
the bills. There is a drifting, jndifferent quality 
in this carelessness. He was not the arrogant 
borrower; he was cringing, promising, senti- 
mental, almost sobbing. We have the impres- 
sion of a gentle, dandyish, pleasantly pickled 
man stuck in a dream and who soothed himself, 
when he woke up, by occasional fits of theatrical 
sentimentality. 

O. Henry’s earliest stories were written in 
prison. He emerged with a natural feeling for 
the lonely, the underdog and the rogue; also 
with a desire, not for security and affection, but 
for anonymity. For many writers the edge and 
freedom of the anonymous life have been indis- 
pensable. The security of his second marriage 
was intolerable to him. He was just the man 


to be lost with advantage in the streets of © 


New York. He became domesticated to the 
backrooms of small hotels, the pavements, door- 
ways, cheap bars, park seats of the city. He was 
a dedicated night wanderer—the habit was 
partly responsible for the breakdown of his 
second marriage. He hated literary society, pre- 
ferring to talk with the shop girls, tarts, bar 
props and others who gave him his material. 
He was protected by his fastidiousness and by 
his work from the waste of literary Bohemian- 
ism. But, as Mr Langford says, when he 
attacked the sterility of literary company, he 
was not altogether sincere. Literary society is 
often sterile and too much of it is fatal, above 
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all to short-story writers who vse up their 
material more quickly than any other kind of 
writer. O. Henry needed the streets and the 


‘bars. But literary society of the right kind might 


have given O. Henry the impetus to.go beyond 
the commonplace limitations of hig work, to 
resist the downhill tendency of his taien:. Occa- 
sional stories, like An Unfinished Story or A 
Municipal Report show how it was well within 
his powers to go deeper than contrivance and 
anecdotal trickery. Clearly he felt exposed with- 
out them, but he could have been given the 
courage. 

The sudden extinction of O. Henry’s fame 
after 1910 is saddening but natural. By the 
Twenties a major literary movement had begun 
in the United States, and O. Henry was lost in 


«the journalistic and characterless period that 


preceded it. He belongs to the vernacular. tradi- 


‘tion, though H. L. Mencken thought he per- 


verted it with false and ornate Broadway-ese. 
Yet the hostile critics, I think, are merely copy- 


‘ing each other when they damn O. Henry for his 


use of coincidence and for snap-endings that 
trick the reader. (The trick was, in any case, part 
of the gaiety.) The hostile forget that O. Henry’s 
virtue is his speed of narrative; it moves forward 


‘freely; it jumps with confidence. He is econo- 
-mical and at home in his tale. 


This technical proficiency of O. Sensi: s is 
in itself delightful because it has the attraction 
of daring and impudence. His gaudy phrase- 


‘ology, his colliding metaphors, his_ brilliant 


malapropisms are not always in excess. We can 
at once picture the woman in Telemachus, 


-Friend who would have ‘tempted an anchovy 


to forget his vows’ and who had an air of wel- 
come about her that ‘seemed to mitigate her 


. vicinity’; we see her, after supper, when her two 
‘lovers find her, ‘with a fresh pink dress on and 


cool enough to -handle’...The. low comedy of 


‘courtship is a traditional subject, and in handling 


it O. Henry brought the American talent for using 
metaphors grotesquely wide of the mark. He had 


‘the important comic gift of capping a good joke 
-with an even more powerful riposte to it. In 
- Telemachus, Friend, for example, we are not 


only told the wrong method of seizing a lady’s 
hand — ‘Some men grab it so much like they was 
going to set a dislocation of the shoulder’ — but 
we are told the right method which begins with 


‘splendid sentences, straight out of the Mark 


Twain tradition: 


I'll tell you the right way. Did you ever 
see a man sneak out of the backyard and pick 
up a rock to throw at a tom-cat that was sitting 
on a fence looking at him. He pretends he 
hasn’t got a thing in his hand, and that the 
cat don’t see him and that he don’t see the cat. 


A great deal of O. Henry is hilarious, school- 


_boy stuff on the surface. He has not the polish or 


the maturity of a writer like W. W. Jacobs, but 


“he has a far greater range. He has the blessed 


American gifts of economy and boldness in comic 
writing; the gift also of bouncing the reader. 
When we object to his exaggeration and carica- 
ture, we should discriminate. The impulse is 


‘fundamental to American folk comedy and 


corresponds to the native and traditional sense 
of the tall and fabulous. Much of American 
comedy consists of bluffing and counter-bluffing 


fantasy: the duke and king episode in Huckle- 
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berry Finn, for example. This quality comes out 
very strongly in O. Henry’s Texan stories which 
— after excepting his masterpiece The Municipal 
Report — seem to me his richest. I think of the 
cowboy who marries a cattle queen who bosses 
him and is called a ‘two spot’ and a ‘prince con- 
sort’. 

‘It’s a title,” explained Baldy, ‘up among the 
picture cards; but it don’t take no tricks. Its 
a’ brand they’ve got for certain animals in 
Europe. Say that you or me or one of them 
Dutch dukes marries in a Royal family. Weil, 
by and by, our wife gets to be a queen. Now 
are we a king? Not in a million years. At the 
coronation ceremonies we march between little 
casino and the Ninth Grand Custodian of the 
Royal Hall Bedchamber.’ 


Mr Langford makes much of O. Henry’s state- 
‘ment (made in his last year when he was plan- 
ning to write a novel) that writers do not tell the 
truth. It is inferred that O. Henry was beginning 
to see through the haze in which he lived his 
stunned life and was about to face realities he 
had avoided. He was infantile about money, he 
was puritanical about sex: he disliked being 
compared with Maupassant who was a ‘filthy 
writer’. We cannot imagine what O. Henry’s 
‘truth’ would have been, but we can guess that 
it would have been the end of him as a comic 
writer. It is fatal for the comics to resolve their 
problems; their only salvation lies in improving 
their jokes. Only serious writers seem to be able 
to-get away, sometimes, with living above their 
moral means. It is unjust, but there it is. 

V. S. PritcHETT 
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Ghost 


He died a year ago 
And months of quiet have made 
Him tall as air 


Whose speech was like a root 
Groping and grey. Each sun 
Tolls him awake. 


He was enclosed in wood, 
Hushed into crumbling; smooth 
Graining of ribs 


Showed where the life had lain. 
The sawing light caught no more 
On knotted blood. 


But he escaped through paths 
Of soil and worm and stone 
To fidget like a tree 


Over this house, and all 
The leaves that flew are tamed 
On to his hand. 
PATRICIA BEER 


Round the Georgian 
Mulberry Bush 


George III and the Historians: By HERBERT 
BUTTERFIELD. Collins. 21s. 


The controversy over the place of King George 
III in constitutional history, and over the inten- 
tions with which he came to the throne, is one of 
the most celebrated mulberry-bushes in modern 
British historiography: historians began going 
round it in 1802, and are still going strong. Pro- 
fessor Butterfield, whose studies of historiography 
have been, perhaps, the most valuable and in- 
teresting part of his work, has now surveyed their 
procession round this mulberry-bush, beginning 
with Doddington’s diary and ending with Sir 
Lewis Namier and his school, whom he treats as 
having spoken the last word, up to date, on this 
subject. The first two-thirds of this book deal with 
Sir Lewis’s predecessors, ending with Winstanley 
in 1912. This is, in some ways, the most interest- 
ing part of the book, though it probably will not 
catch the eye of those who, like Mr John Ray- 
mond, are waiting gleefully to see Professor 
Butterfield ambushed by Namierites and his 
blood spilt on the untrodden snow of Minden. 

Of Sir Lewis Namier himself, Professor Butter- 
field does not write ungenerously. If one were to 
make an anthology of the passages of direct and 
open praise, it would make a fine bouquet which 
any historian would be proud to receive. Towards 
the end of the book, however, Professor Butterfield 
appears to heat himself somewhat, and a series of 
disconnected sections, each charging the Namier 
school with a specific heresy, negligence, or mal- 
practice, has almost the air of fault-finding. 

He argues that the Namier school has some- 
what unduly neglected its predecessors. I agree 
with him that it was odd, or even wrong, of Mr 
Brooke to write as though Winstanley had never 
existed, and imprudent of Dr Owen to ignore 
Vaucher. Even Sir Lewis himself would, perhaps, 
have been better advised to specify the names and 
the errors of his predecessors instead of denounc- 


ing them in general terms, But I think that Pro- 


fessor Butterfield somewhat overrates the 
importance of this accusation, for he forgets that 
his own preoccupation with historiography, 
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though legitimate and useful, is not, and need not 


be, the preoccupation of every practising historian, 
The average historian is not primarily concerned 
to define his own position in the development of 
historiography, but rather to state the conclusions 
which appear to him to be dictated by his evi- 
dence. When he cites his predecessors, he only 
cites them as evidence, and, if they have no evi- 
dence to give, he may even think (and so may his 
readers) that to drag in their opinions might look 
like ostentation, or confuse the description or nar- 
rative upon which he is engaged. More especially 
is this so when the historian believes that he has 
before him all the evidence that his predecessors 
had, and a great deal more besides. I think that 
Professor Butterfield, absorbed in the conflict and 
development of opinions, attaches too much im- 
portance to the question who first stated an 
opinion, or stated it correctly, and not enough 
to the question of the evidence for the opinions 
we now have. Thus he sometimes treats Adolphus 
as though he had been a Gibbon or a Maitland, 
as though the question was, ‘does such and such a 
historian adhere to, or dissent from, the opinions 
of Adolphus?’ But Adolphus, though a sensible 
man, was a historian of very ordinary merit with 
hardly any evidence at his disposal. Likewise Pro- 


fessor Butterfield reproaches Sir Lewis Namier ~ 


and his disciples with taking too little account of 
the ‘breezy’ article which Temperley wrote in The 
Cambridge Modern History in 1909. Temperley 
made some good generalisations and some clever 
guesses, but I doubt if he had, by modern stan- 
dards, much evidence for them. When Sir Lewis 
Namier had finished his scrutiny of the Newcastle 
papers in the British Museum, he must have felt 
like a scientist who had examined through a 
microscope a drop of water which most of his pre- 
decessors had described without any such aid. 
He could not be expected to think of himself 
primarily as ranged under the banner of any one 
of them. This does not excuse neglect of Von 
Ruville or of Winstanley, who had used the micro- 
scope too. But it does, I think, explain why Sir 
Lewis and his disciples do not concern them- 
selves much with the relation between their own 
opinions and those of Adolphus, who could not 
have used it, or Temperley, who probably did not 
use it, 

Professor Butterfield also charges this school 
with giving us too little narrative, or narrative of 
the wrong kind. Certainly, when a new theme is 
injected, or an old theme injected with new force, 
into a historical discussion, narrative should ulti- 
mately result from it, but it is always a question, 
at what stage such a theme should be given the 
narrative form which hardens it, inevitably, into 
an orthodoxy, and we cannot expect, or perhaps 
even wish, that the first pioneers should try to do 
this too quickly. Perhaps also the narrative of this 
school might have been broader in its interests. 
When Sir Lewis Namier describes the Duke of 
Newcastle’s reaction to the peace-making of 1762, 
he treats the negotiations themselves as though 
they were hardly his business. When Mr Brooke 
discusses the manceuvres of the parliamentary 
groups in 1766-8, he tells us far too little about 
Wilkes, or about the American and Indian prob- 
lems with which the group in office had to deal; 
and it would not be a sufficient excuse to say that 
other historians have done it for him. But here too 
Professor Butterfield seems to me to press his 
charge too far and, once more, to neglect the ques- 
tion of evidence. He is reacting against the his- 
torians who only tell what they heard from the 
horse’s mouth : 
tute what the horse said about the race for the 
race itself, But the horse’s evidence, though not 


it is, indeed, a mistake to substi- — 


the only evidence, is much the best, especially — 
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when what we are discussing is the character and 
intentions of the horse. Professor Butterfield 
shows a tendency to prefer inferior evidence to 














4 of better, when he complains that not enough is 
oe made of the parliamentary reports (which are few 
oun and unreliable) and when he discusses George 
only III’s intentions in terms of what interested parties 
cu advised him to do, or what friendly pamphleteers 
his said he was doing, rather than what he said about 
look it himself, 
a RICHARD PARES 
y 
has 
SOrs ; 
that Showdown 
and 
im- The General Strike. By JULIAN Symons. Cressct. 
, an 21s. 
~ From a comfortable mid-Victorian vantage 
shud point Bagehot once declared that it was almost 
and impossible for his generation to believe that there 
ch‘s had ever been a Massacre of Peterloo or Six Acts 
jodie on the statute book. Many mid-twentieth cen- 
sible tury reactions to the General Strike of 1926 are 
with somewhat similar. It is not difficult to understand 
Pro- what Beatrice Webb rather patronisingly called 
mies a the elements of ‘proletarian distemper’ in 1926, 
rt of but the brassy language of the British Gazette, 
The the unrestrained joie de vivre of many of the 
srley young strike-breaking volunteers, the dishonest 
ever twaddle of J. H. Thomas and the sanctimoniously 
toni solemn references to the threatened British Con- 
ewis stitution recall a lost. world—a faulty political 
astle system and an obsolete society.. The shabbiness 
. felt of that society and its blindness to its economic 
yh a ills stand out in retrospect, and to those whose 
pre- active memories do not go back as far as 1926 
aid. there are many features of the domestic back- 
nself ground of the General Strike (humbug as well as 
one horror) which are at least as repellent as the 
Von social and political atmosphere of the Great War 
icro- of 1914-18. So much effort was wasted, so much 
y Sir stupidity was. displayed, so much. ‘leadership’ 
1em- was inept, or, even worse, vapid and pompous. 
own Mr Symons -has written his book at the right 
| not _ time. It recaptures the alignments and shifting 
i not moods of the General Strike before they get 
buried in legend. Well contrived and fascinating 
thool to read, it carefully explores both the big and 
ye of the little themes of 1926 and states the conten- 
ne is tious issues lucidly and fairly. We not only watch 
orce, the story unfold in London, but in important pro- 
ulti- vincial cities like Newcastle. We not only observe 
it10N, the ‘leaders’ but catch glimpses of Lord Winter- 
a the ton in Reading Gaol, Lady Louis Mountbatten at 
into the telephones of the Daily Express, Ramsay 
haps MacDonald loftily claiming to be ‘hourly in con- 
to do ference regarding settlement of the strike’, Sir 
F this John Anderson and Sir Horace Wilson hovering 
rests. in the background. If there are shades of 1914-18 
ke of there are occasional hints of the 1930s, even a 
1762, few pointers to the 1950s. In telling the story and 
ough analysing its main elements Mr Symons skilfully 
rooke criticises some of the inflated paragraphs in the 
ntary autobiographies of great men ‘who were there on 
bout the spot’. The far more valuable personal 
pa reminiscences of ‘ordinary’ men and women who 
> 


saw the strike in very different perspectives from 
’ that the Cabinet or from the General Council of the 





sabre TUC are drawn upon to weave a whole social 
s his fabric. 

gett Finally, Mr Symons has made full use of the 
» che TUC archives, demonstrating from them quite 
shetié ’ clearly the failure of the TUC adequately to pre- 








pare for an ‘industrial crisis’, its confusion of 
-& purpose, its underlying fear of ‘revolutionary 
_ agitators’ controlling the tide of events, its em- 
@ phasis on centralisation while the strike was in 
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The Saturday Book 17 EDITED BY JOHN HADFIELD [30s.] 
Dennis Wheatley THE PRISONER IN THE MASK [15s] 

. [Erich Maria Remarque THE BLACK OBELISK [I5s.] 

Seal Morning ROWENA FARRE [15s.] 

Cécile de Banke HAND OVER HAND [21s.] 

Margaret Trouncer THE RELUCTANT ABBESS [15s.] 
Cecil Howard MARY KINGSLEY [21s.] 

Jane Gaskell STRANGE EVIL [12s. 6d.} 

Viadimir Dudintsey NOT BY BREAD ALONE [I8s.] 
Beverley Nichols THE RICH DIE HARD [I5s.] 

Sharks and Little Fish WOLFGANG OTT [I5s.] 

The Business of War MAJ. GEN. SIR JOHN KENNEDY [25s.] 
Richard Church SMALL MOMENTS [lé6s.] 

A. B. Guthrie THESE THOUSAND HILLS [I5s.] 

Ursula Bloom THE ELEGANT EDWARDIAN [I5s.] 

Mr. Five per Cent RALPH HEWINS [2Is.} 


Dannie Abse TENANTS OF THE HOUSE [12s. 6d.] 
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progress, and its eagerness to allow each union 
to make its own separate arrangements with em- 
ployers when the strike was declared over, its 
misrepresentation of the miners’ position, and its 
misreading of its own statistics about the in- 
tensity of rank-and-file enthusiasm for a contin- 
uation of the struggle. Mr Symons explains 
rather than condemns, and it is difficult to quarrel 
with his considered judgment that the inade- 
quacies of the TUC derived from their views of 
society (some of which they shared with Baldwin) 
rather than from any desire to mislead or to 
betray. ‘A General Strike can be used only as a 
political, indeed a revolutionary, instrument; and 
for such a use the General Council and the great 
majority of strikers were not prepared.’ 

The most interesting social phenomenon 
described in this book—at least to a mid- 
twentieth-century observer—is not the mental 
confusion of the TUC, the solidarity of much 
provincial trade unionism, the refusal to budge 
of Herbert Smith or even the verbal violence of 
A. J. Cook, but the grim determination of many 
employers and of certain significant persons in 
the Cabinet to have a ‘showdown’ with organised 
labour. The economics of showdown were 
blanketed in rhetoric about threats to the Con- 
stitution, but the psychology of showdown was 
much the same then as now. There are four big 
differences in the context now and then—far 
more mature trade unions, a stronger parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, a decade of experience of 
a Welfare. State, and a far more general recogni- 
tion that long-term economic .problems are not 
solved by the methods adopted in 1926; but the 
willingness to dream of a showdown has not dis- 
appeared. For all the superficial remoteness of the 
General Strike there is a topical note in this book 
which adds to its spice. 





Asa Briccs 
As far as my feet 
will carry me 
J. M. BAUER. ‘A fascinating epic’ 


(Observer) of adventure in Siberia. 


Portrait of a Whig Peer 
BRIAN CONNELL. ‘A brilliant perform- 
ance.’ J. H. Plumb, Spectator. Illustrated. 


30/- 
Gypsy 
GYPSY ROSE LEE. ‘ Intelligent, frank: 
entertaining.’ Evening Standard. Illus. 18/- 


Put off thy Shees 


ELIZABETH HAMILTON. A journey 
through Israel and Jordan. Illustrated. 16/- 


15/- 


Child in Chile 
BEA HOWE. Compared by Richard Church 
with Far Away and Long Ago. 15/- 


Coustry Practice 
HUBERT BAGSTER. Highly entertaining 
medical reminiscences. 15/- 


The Pick of Pusch 
Edited by Nicolas Bentley. ‘ Well up to 
standard.” Time and Tide. 18/- 


How can you bear 


te be Human? 


NICOLAS BENTLEY drew the pictures 
and wrote the words, prose and verse. 12/6 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 
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New Short Stories 


The Habit of Loving. By Doris LEssING. 
MacGibbon & Kee. 15s. 


Among the Dahlias. By WILLIAM SANSOM. 
Hogarth Press. 15s. 


Last Tales. By Isax DINESEN (BARONESS BLIXEN). 
Putnam. 18s. 


Intuitive writers often don’t know what they 
are writing about, in the sense that, asked for 
the reason for some wild sorrow or pleasure, 
some tortuous personal relationship which they 
have put into their books, they would be hard 
up for a reply. If they could have written it on 
a postcard, they would have put it there: what 


‘their intuition tells them is right, and that is 


all they know. Such intuition is a rare gift, much 
more so when matched with a cool analytical 
intelligence; the former irradiates the latter, the 
latter keeps the former from getting out of hand. 
- I was worried about Doris Lessing’s Martha 
Quest series, partly because the heroine was 
treated with so conscientious a harshness, so 
honorable a lack of self-indulgence that she gave 
the impression of being a repellent person; and 
partly because the discipline of an overtly poli- 
tical framework destroyed a great deal of the 
writer’s intuitive flexibility. With these short 
stories, under the title The Habit of Loving, I 
am_.no longer in any doubt whatsoever that Mrs 
Lessing-is one of the best writers in England, 
male or female. 

There are seventeen stories in the book, two 
pretty long and the rest fairly short. The title 
story is about an ageing theatrical rake who 
mairies a young actress. His heart is broken 
when, after an affair with a partner younger 
than herself (Mrs Lessing, mistress of the intui- 
tive art of knowing-and-not-knowing, merely lets 
us sense what the trouble is), she decides to 
grow old ungracefully and with brutality. The 
gulf between the generations today has never 
been more remorselessly explored; it is not 
simply observed, it is felt in the bone. In The 
Day Stalin Died, Mrs Lessing startles by being 
funny. It is, at bottom, a sad, even an elegiac 
story, and nobody ought to laugh at the misery 
of poor Comrade Jean; but how grimly funny— 
it’s no good, one must laugh—it all is! 

Mrs Lessing, who appears to be abandoning 
the littérature engagée for the littérature engagée 
dans la vie, has never written better nor shown 
so fully the range of her literary capacities. She 
is ‘not one of those political writers who has 
reneged on her fundamental beliefs. Such modi- 
fications as they have. undergone have streng- 
thened, not weakened, her humanist outlook, 
with the result that she no longer has to strain 


| herself to put these beliefs over. They have be- 


come part of her nature. rather than merely a 
part of her social conscience; and she is at liberty 
now to demonstrate that whatever is true, 
whether it is about love or pain or pleasure, is 
part of the whole truth, and not merely some 
trivial personal indulgence lying outside it. 
The curious flavour of Mr William Sansom’s 
stories of blood and sunlight, of fat women 
sexily ageing in pink rooms, treed cats on morn- 
ings ‘wild, glassy . . . all winds and glitter’, re- 
mains unadulterated. He is a literary man who 
has the horrors gorgeously, and likes to savour 
them. His aim is to communicate, through the 
medium of a packed, elaborate, sometimes 
laboured and sometimes dashingly successful 
style, a mescalin dream. His stories all have a 
point of some sort, in some cases’a sharp “one: 
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but in the anesthetic welter of images the prick 
of that point is often ineffectual. One ought to 
say ‘Ow!’ but doesn’t. He paints in brilliant 
colours, and they all clash: it is a weakness — 
because they blind the reader; and a strength — 
because nobody else, for good or bad, paints just 
like that. The best story is the one about the 
man who, quietly strolling in the Zoo, meets with 
an escaped lion: and finds, in the ‘depth of a 
humiliation almost worse than the preceding 
depth of fear, that even a lion draws the line at 
him. This is an observation of the bizarre mental 
conflict that may spring upon a man when he 
least. expects it, a horrid chemical freak engen- 
dered by the fusion of two unlikely emotions. 
Mr Sansom is, indeed, better when he is examin- 
ing an abstraction of this kind than when he is 
trying, as in the story Outburst, to justify the 
isolated incident. 

I cannot help feeling that his work would gain 
a great deal in depth if he gave some thought to 
the principle. of the ‘rest period’. To write at 
exactly the same pitch, and with the same kind 
of intensity of everything that happens in a novel 
or story, whatever its degree of importance to 
the development of narrative, character or theme, 
is to put too great a strain upon the reader, who 
becomes so strung up that he tends to miss the 
really significant statement when it is reached. 
Joyce Cary’s best work, The Horse’s Mouth, is 
flawed by the absence of rest periods; Dickens 
the most vigorous, rhetorical and graphic of 
writers, used them with absolute mastery. 

When I was eighteen or so, and not in the 
habit of analysing what I read, I got hold of 
Seven Gothic Tales, by Isak Dinesen (Baroness 
Blixen). I had read no more of her work until a 
week ago, when Last Tales came to hand. I 
picked the book up with great interest, wanting 
to see whether an adolescent impression would 
be deepened or done away with; I had always 
had Baroness- Blixen in my mind as the writer 
who just missed it. 

In spite of Mr John Davenport’s imaginative 
essay (which is enclosed with the book) which 
I have read with pleasure and respect, I remain un- 
converted. We should not, he warns us, compare 
her with Fr Rolfe: yet Tales that Toto Told me 
kept coming into my mind whenever Barbey 
d’Aurevilly went out of it. Her ‘grand dandyism’ 
has, he suggests, kinship with Barbey and with 
Villiers de l’Isle Adam: that seems to be true. 
Though she lacks the conciseness of the former, 
she has something of the harsh and grandiose 
tang: she has a strong touch of the ‘let down’ of 
Villiers (I can think of only one of the Contes 
Cruelles that is free from it) but is less good at 
sticking to the point. Her imagery is her triumph: 
and this is often startling. It does achieve gran- 
deur, it does, very nearly, bring the trick off. It 
redeems the story of the gigantic Scots noble- 
woman of vertiginous pride, who kissed St Peter’s 
foot and got VD for her pains, almost completely: 
but not entirely. The other stories ramble to a 
quite prodigious degree. Indeed, nothing about 
Baroness Blixen is less than prodigious, her faults, 
unhappily, included. She rarely has an idea that 
is not an important one: but before she is half- 
way through expounding it she strays off into a 
petrified forest of other ideas, which seem to 
distract her attention entirely from the matter 
originally in hand; and when she does come to 
the point of the story, appears almost to have 
forgotten what it was. Her work has the dignity 
not of the petty, but of the monolithic, literary 
curiosity: and if I suggest that Fr Rolfe’s work 
was not petty either, I may absolve myself 
from lése-baronne in making the comparison. 

PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 
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Harry Johnston’s History 


Sir Harry Johnston and the Scramble for 
Africa. By ROLAND OLIveR. Chatto & 
Windus. 30s. 


When I first heard of this book I wondered 
why Dr Roland Oliver, who has done so much to 
further the study of African history, should choose 
to spend his time on a theme in the margins of 
British diplomatic and imperial history. Now that 
I have read the book I see the point. Sir Harry 
Johnston was a remarkable man, who entered, at 
critical moments and in decisive ways, the his- 
tories of several African territories. His biography 
makes an admirable companion, or counterblast, 
to Miss Margery Perham’s even more substantial 
life of Lugard: two great imperial entrepreneurs, 
but, while for Lugard empire-building was forti- 
fied by Christian faith, Johnston was a nineteenth- 
century rationalist who saw himself as an agent of 
the evolutionary process. Lugard, in spite of early 
conflicts with authority, was accepted as a ‘gentle- 
man’, and worked his passage to the Establish- 
ment. Johnston, intellectually much the abler of 
the two, was regarded by the dispensers of patron- 
age as a vulgar, aggressive, journalistic little man, 
and eased unkindly out of public life at 43. 

Harry Johnston was the son of a prosperous 
London insurance agent, an adherent of the 
‘Irvingites’, who (like the Kitawala in the Belgian 
Congo) ‘lived in daily expectation of a Second 
Coming’, when the Saints—in other words the 
Irvingites— would rule the earth. Harry revolted 
against this doctrine — to the extent of substituting 
the partition of savage Africa by civilised Europe 
for the Second Coming, with the British in the 
role of the Saints. He early began to organise his 
unusual combination of talents—for naturalistic 
painting, for botany and zoology, for the collection 
and classification of languages, and for quick, 
vivid writing—around a single focus, Africa. It 
was on a visit to Tunis, at the age of 21, on the 
eve of the French coup, where he ‘painted furi- 
ously, dabbled in French pressure politics, and 
wrote articles for the Globe, that he made up his 
mind: the expansion of European frontiers 
throughout Africa was now on the agenda of 
human history, and he wanted to take part in it. 
For the next twenty years he participated, exuber- 
antly: first as an independent explorer and journa- 
list in Angola and the Congo, where he made 
friends with Stanley, but remained uncommitted 
to the Stanley-Leopold combination; then as a 
scientific frontiersman on the slopes of Mount 
Kilimanjaro; then as Vice-Consul for the Oil 
Rivers and Cameroons. Back in England in 1888, 
he became an unofficial adviser to Lord Salisbury 
on ‘the partition of Africa question’; and it was a 
good deal Salisbury’s backing that enabled him to 
make his way, via the modest-sounding office of 
Consul at Mozambique, to the dignity of Com- 
missioner and Consul-General for Mozambique, 
Nyasaland, and the British sphere north of the 
_ Zambesi—a job which involved him in a curious 
” ambiguous relationship of dependence and in- 
dependence, co-operation and conflict, with 
Rhodes and the South Africa Company. Effec- 
tively he constructed the administrative frame- 
work for modern Nyasaland: just as in his last 
official post, as Special Commissioner for Uganda, 
by his 1900 Buganda Agreement he defined the 
complicated pattern of political relationships be- 
» tween the Buganda State and the British Admin- 
istration, which lasted half a century— until Sir 
' Andrew Cohen, the Kabaka, the Lukiko, the 


| 3 Uganda National Congress, and Sir Keith Han- 


cock took it to pieces and put it together again. 
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MARY 
McCARTHY 
Memories of 
a Catholic Girlhood 


“A brilliant and ironical tour de 
force.’ Cyrtt CONNOLLY, Sunday 
Times. 

A brilliant book.” PHitie ToYNBEE, 
Observer. Illustrated, 21s. 


GEORGE BISHOP 
My Betters 


* This vastly informative and inter- 
esting book is full of fantastic facts 
and enthralling dialogue.”” WILLIAM 
Douc Las HomME, Spectator. 
Illustrated, 25s. 


JOSEPH 
CONRAD 


by Richard Curle 


Joseph Conrad and His Characters; 
Richard Curle, Conrad’s most valued 
friend, examines six of the major 
novels: Lord Fim, Nostromo, The 
Secret Agent, Under Western Eyes, 
Chance and Victory. 21s. 


ANTHONY 
POWELL 
At Lady Molly’s 


“A new novel by the most enter- 
taining writer of fiction in English.” 
JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer. 

“TI found pleasure on every page.” 
J. W. Lampert, Sunday Times. 15s. 


ELIZABETH 
MONTAGU 
This Side of the Truth 


“Brilliant . . . a wonderful tech- 
nical achievement ...I think I 
have rarely seen the mingled clarity 
and confusion of a young adoles- 
cent’s apprehension of the world 
. . « better done.” G. S. FRassr, 
New Statesman, 15s. 
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The Poverty 


of Historicism 
K. R. POPPER 


One of the most forceful advocates . . 
‘his brilliant book’—The Times. 16s net 


Recruitment to 
Skilled Trades 


GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


An enquiry into the methods of educating 
and training youth in our key industries. 
23s net 


Systematic Sociology 
KARL MANNHEIM 


An attempt to establish a consistent theory 
of man and society, using the findings both 
of modern psychology and of sociology. 
International Library of Sociology. 24s net 


Studies in 
Economic Development 


ALFRED BONNE 


Discussing the basic problems of economic 
development in the emergent nations of 
the East. International Library of Sociology. 

32s net 


Professional Ethics 
and Civic Morals 


EMILE DURKHEIM 
A clear and lucid account of the problems 
of Man and his place in society, by the 
founder of scientific sociology. International 
Library of Sociology. 30s net 


POI 


The Dynamics of 
Anxiety and Hysteria 
H. J. EYSENCK 
An experimental application of modern 


learning theory to psychiatry. Illustrated. 
32s net 


New Developments in 
Analytical Psychology 
MICHAEL FORDHAM 
Dr. Fordham’s recent conclusions on child 
analysis and ego development, comple- 


menting and amplifying the work of 
C. G. Jung. Jilustrated. 25s net 


Marxism 
and the Open Mind 
JOHN LEWIS 
Covering a wide field of thought from a 
standpoint which unites a close and 
sympathetic study of Marxism with a 
critical judgment based on experience in 
the Christian ministry. 25s met 
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’ A profoundly interesting, many-sided, self- 
contradictory man: ambitious, but without the 
illness should attend it~incapable of making the 
kind of polite noises that assist promotion, and 
unable to resist writing the kind of egoistic, 
irreverent despatches that annoyed most of the 
good and the great; with a flamboyant story- 
teller’s tendency to mix up fact and fiction, but 
equally capable of painstaking, exact scientific 
description—of peoples, institutions, economic 
processes, vocabularies, birds, beasts, and flowers 
—so that his massive output of books is stiil a 
quarry for Africanists in every field; an imperialist 
by conviction and calling, who could talk the 
language of Jingoism, yet convinced, particularly 
as he grew older (following the logic of his evolu- 
tionary faith), that the ‘Backward races, the once 
decrepit nations, have travelled far in intellectu- 
ality since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and that the -continuance of an insulting policy 
‘towards them will join them some day in a vast 
league against Europe and America.’ 

The value of Dr Roland Oliver’s book: is not 
metely that it is a scholarly, sympathetic account 
of the’man in relation to his time. It also makes 
one think. I was interested to find that Harry 
Johnston as a young man visited the same ‘delici- 
ous densely wooded scenery of the Majerda moun- 
tains’, in eastern Algeria, as I visited last summer, 
and slept in. the.same kind of ‘clean airy booths 
built by the. Algeriary soldiers’ as I slept in. He 
chose to help the movement to extend French 
power in North Africa; I, seventy-five years later, 
‘chose to help the movement to expel it. According 
to Harry Johnston’s philosophy of history, we 
were both, I suppose, simply agents of a quasi- 
divine Evolutionary Process. q have doubts ‘about 
this. 

THomaAS HopGKIN 








CATS IN THE BELFRY 


Doreen Tovey 


This hilarious history of a household 
dominated by a family of Siamese cats is 
the perfect Christmas gift. ‘The funniest 
book about cats I have ever read.’—Michael 
Joseph, Tilus. by Maurice Wilson. Nov.30, 15s. 


THE INNOCENT 
GUNMAN 


Jean-Paul Lacroix 


The only son of an international gang leader 
who preferred verse to vice. ‘For sheer 
entertainment value rates top marks, .. . 
It is all extremely amusing.’—Observer 12s.6d. 


ATOMIC SUBMARINE 
Alastair Mars 


The author of H.M.S. Thule Intercepts has 
now written a fast moving novel of a 
brilliant but embittered submarine com- 
mander who is put in charge of the first 
British atomic submarine. Nov.30. 12s.6d. 


Emile Zola 
NANA (18s.) THE KILL (16s.) 


Two more translations from the Rougon- 
Macquart series coming at the end of 
November. There will then be 13 of these 


titles available. 
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, Generals 


Courage and other Broadcasts. 
WILLIAM Suim. Cassell. 13s. 6d. 


The Commander: a Study of his Art. By Sir 
IAN HAMILTON. Hollis & Carter. 15s. 


Why, one sometimes wonders, are not 
novelists and thinkers more interested in the 
splendours and miseries of military life? Contem- 
porary writers see it as an ordeal to be sfiffered 
or at best as an adventure to be described; seldom 
if ever as a realm of human experience to be 
analysed and explored. Only one young novelist 


By Sm 


_ has recently attempted to treat it as such—Mr 


James Kennaway in his admirable Tunes of 
Glory. Otherwise the antics of those so courte- 
ously dubbed by Mr John Osborne ‘the idiot 
heroes’ are left to the writers of adventure 
stories, and our serious literature is the poorer 
as a result. 

Yet heroism, however idiotic, is a fascinating 
form of behaviour. Take for example the two 
very great soldiers whose books are under re- 
view. One could hardly find two more different 
personalities. Sir William Slim is a Saxon; slow, 
thick-set, straightforward, a man in whom a 
natural simplicity and a long habit of command 
have made for-a strength of character such as no 
other profession can ever quite mould. He makes 
very obvious comments on such very obvious 
virtues as courage and loyalty and self-sacrifice; 
but he is able to make them movingly and with- 
out platitude because for him they are not copy- 
book maxims learned by rote and unthinkingly 
purveyed, but personal conclusions reached by 
hard thinking and calamitous experience. This 
collection of broadcast speeches may remind the 
blasé of school speech-days, but it will be of 
those rare speech-days when even the zsthetes 
of the Sixth were held rapt by a voice whose 
simple strength echoed something of the Ice- 
landic sagas: 

Yes, sorrow there must be, and pride there 
should be, but let us find comfort in what they 
achieved for us and for our children. Never believe 
that they gave their lives in vain. That could only 
be if we, for whom they secured so much, should 
fail them ... 


The ezsthetes will.go back to their Leopardi and 
their Proust, but words such as these, spoken by 
a man such as this, will touch depths in them un- 
plumbed by either. 

Soldiers like Sir William Slim are not, fortun- 
ately, unusual. Those like Sir Ian Hamilton are 
unfortunately rarer. Hamilton was a Celt: gay, 
mercurial, poetic, a d’Artagnan about whom there 
was. something of that curious self-mockery for 
which the Americans have coined, in a totally 
different connection, the word ‘camp’. Behind all 
the warrior’s panache which he bore with such 
elegant gallantry there was a slight glint which at 
times makes one wonder whether he did not 
really think the whole thing a lot of nonsense. He 
captivated both Lord Roberts, himself a man of 
legendary simplicity and charm, and the awe- 
inspiring, tongue-tied Kitchener. One day Hamil- 
ton’s life will be written, and an enthralling book 
it will be. For the moment we must be content 
with such rare glimpses of self-revelation as we 
find in this brief posthumous work. What he has 
to say here about himself is incidental to a study 
of the generals under whom he served, and that 


-| study is itself incidental to his central query: 


what qualities go to make’a successful comman- 
der, and especially a successful commander of the 
complicated mechanism that constitutes a modern 
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army? There were the old ‘personal’ commanders _ 4 


like Roberts and French and (surprisingly) — 


Buller; all, in spite of widely varying abilities, — 
adored by their men. There was something about — 


these generals which made it almost a privilege 
to die for them; something that we can sense also 
in Sir William Slim, but perhaps not in Hamilton 
himself. Such magnetism could easily be com- 
municated in a small regular force. But how, in 
a twentieth-century army, could it seep down 
through the dreary hierarchy of Army and Corps 
and Division to the groups of conscripts who 
have to do the fighting and who would far rather 
go. home? Confronted by such a problem, the 
personal touch of a French broke down. It 
seemed, in 1914-18, as if only the technicians of 
war, great staff-officers like Ludendorff and Haig, 
felt at home; commanders adept at controlling 
the huge machine but utterly remote from the 
men they had to send by the thousand to their 
deaths. Only Foch showed himself able to solve 
the problem and send the waves of his electric 
personality tingling down the channels of com- 
fmand to nerve the humblest poilu in the forward 
trench. And by then it was almost too late. 

If the Second World War was more tolerable 
for the men who fought it than was the first, it 
was partly because the commanders had learned 
to see this problem for what it was and took 
steps to solve it. Armies, especially armies of 
civilian conscripts, needed great captains they 
could love and trust as well as technicians who 
could feed and move them; how useless the one 
was without the other a generation of young men 
had rotted in the mud of France to show. War 
is hell, but great leadership may make it just 
tolerable—as well as make it short. 

MiIcHAEL HowarD 


Puir Wee Scotland 


Scotland the Brave. By Iain HAMILTON. 
Michael Foseph. 16s. 


We shall all now be able to enjoy the excep- 
tionally enjoyable childhood of Mr Iain Hamilton 
and to share with him the vicissitudes of his 
schooldays. He describes with tenderness and dis- 
creet humour the first 17 years of his life. They 
were spent on the outskirts of Glasgow, between 
Renfrew (which he calls Renferry) and Paisley 
(which he calls St Mirren). Why he should resort 
to such slight disguises is beyond me, especially 
since much more intimate details are frankly 
pin-pointed. (I can, for example, recognise the 
cinema to which he accompanied his grandparents 
on Saturdays.) 

His grandparents dominate the book, since Mr 
Hamilton was brought up in the absence of his 
own father. Aunts and uncles, mother and cousins, 
do indeed make desultory appearances, but it is 
the imaginative and unshockable Highland grand- 
father whose influence permeates the conscious- 
ness of the child, converting it to a graceful 
romanticism. As a counter to this, there are 


realistic descriptions of school. Both my mind and @& 


my body still bear scars that confirm the authen- 
ticity of these accounts of the brutality of some 


Glasgow schoolchildren and of the helplessness 3 


of their teachers. 


Apart from his scrapes with juvenile savages, Mr — 


Hamilton seems to have met with universal sym- 


pathy. All adults, even those Lowland ones who 


reprimanded him with Calvinistic ferocity, were 
completely fair. If they’ were not quite angels, 
they were certainly on the side of the angels; 











none of the real: tragedies of childhood ever 
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“of these early authorities should have led Mr 


NEW 
vecurred; and most readers will blink with envy 
—or, like myself, with disbelief. 

Adults represent authority to a child, and it is 
hardly surprising that the ubiquitous graciousness 


Hamilton to an abject acceptance of all later ones. 
His modesty in the face of some of them is posi- 
tively obstreperous, one might almost call it 
bumptious. x 
Here I must go cautiously, choosing my words 
with a carefulness which amounts to clumsiness, | 
not only because I am. writing of what must be, 
after all, a most common experience in childhood, 
and one, furthermore, which great poets have cele- 
brated, but also because I have no wish to 
inflate. ... 
Thus he succeeds is prostrating himself before 
the reader, the common man, the great poets, and 
so on, while still ‘inflating’ himself ‘clumsily’ with 
the notion that they were all.really talking about 
the same thing—which they were not. This par- 
ticular matter ‘can scarcely be mentioned at all 
outside the artificial context of art’, and Mr 
Hamilton wouldn’t pretend to be an artist. Oh, 
no, never, but he'll still mention ‘the matter’. 
Mr Hamilton is not the only subject of this 
book: there is also Scotland. Puir wee Scotland, 
it is quite dwarfed by its modest admirer. The 
dialect is of the kind that will sound Scottish 
to Englishmen and to Canadians. The Lowlands 
and the Highlands are differentiated by the usual 
clichés—a minatory woman and an understand- 
ing man. Nationalism is seen as an adolescent 
infatuation with tartan and Lallans. Not a single 
matter of any importance is discussed. The 
great Depression depresses nobody. Hitler is 
not heard of. Poetry becomes ‘a private pleasure’, 
to be sulked over slothfully. (Even the name of 
MacDiarmid, to say nothing of Henryson, is 
absent.) Only those who have been brought up in 
Scotland will understand how bad a book this is. 
Burns SINGER 


“Wonne with a Nut’ 
The Descent of Euphues. Edited by James 
Winny. Cambridge. 16s. 

This book easily qualifies for inclusion among 
what Graham Greene calls ‘the iron rations of the 
learned man’. Yet Mr Winny has done Lyly some 
service by setting Euphues next to two of its 
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JOSEPH CONRAD CENTENARY 


Joseph Conrad 


Achievement and Decline 
THOMAS COLBORN MOSER 


Two volumes in the World’s Classics 
Joseph Conrad's 


Victory An Island Tale 8s. 6d. net 
Introduced by WILLIAM PLOMER 


Four Tales he Nigger of the Narcissus; 
Youth; The Secret Sharer; Freya of the Seven Isles. 
Introduced by SIR DAVID BONE 





Kurds, Turks 
and Arabs 


Politics, Travel and Research in 
North-Eastern Iraq 1919-1925 


Cc. J. EDMONDS 


The diplomatic and history of the Mosul 

is the main thread of this book. The 

also provides information on the 

Shiba acastarie te Revi ma 
3 of 

bor of the mystical 


The Viceroyalty 
of Lord Irwin 


1926-1931 
S$. GOPAL 
Lord Irwin (now Lord ee wie Viewer of 
India less than years ago. Yet the events of 
those five years are now a of history, and 
net 


Dante and the 
Idea of Rome 


CRABLES TILL DAVIS 


oe RD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 





The Desert 


and the Green 


THE EARL OF LYTTON 


“Lord Lytton’s autobiography . 

thoughtful and often charming fee 
of a professional soldier’s life.” H. R. G. 
WHATES (Birmingham Post). Fore- 
word by Field-Marshal Lord Wilson. 
Illustrated. 25s. 


Dogs of 


Character 


KATHE KNAUR & 
MARGA RUPERTI 
Eighty-eight magnificent full-page ‘‘por- 
trait” photographs illustrate a text that 
deals expertly with the history, qualities 
and points of twenty popular sods of 
dog. 30s. 


I Married 
a Model 


DROO LAUNAY 


Wickedly amusing drawings of life 
behind the scenes of “fashion”, with 
a foreword by Digby Morton. “One of 
the funniest cartoon books I’ve seen 


md TAYLOR pay 
Fiction 
Margaret 
Campbell Barnes 


A historical: novel about the beautiful 
wife of Edward II. “Drawn in rich 
detail . . . of exceptional interest.”— 
MARY ANNE BERRY (Sunday Times). 

T5s. 


Olaf Ruhen 


Tales, by a New Zealand author of that 
mysterious island, New Guinea, and its 
primitive, isolated peoples. 16s. 


W. R. Burnett 


“ Streets ahead of Hammett or Chandler 


ii Saye SRDSON Weert). *—MAURICE 


“Savagely pha ee A *—-PHILIP 
OAKES (Evening - es, 6d. 


Upon the 
Midnight 


edited by R. C. BULL 


An an ef ghost and horror 
stories by J. B. 1 Graham 
Greene, etc. “Room must e found bes 


commend this anthology,’ 
CHRISTOPHER PYM (Spectator). 158. 


MACDONALD 
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of a good conscience; or willing for fashion sake 
to deny such a bloody request’. In Greene’s story, 
by the way, no one makes an exit pursued by a 
bear. That, and Hermione’s return to life, were 


Shakespeare’s own additions to The Winter’s Tale. 


Chettle had few virtues of his own and Piers Plain- 


ness, an oil-and-water mixture of Euphuism and) 


the early Spanish picaresque novel, is the leas: 
readable of the three. 
The Descent of Euphues will appeal above all 
to the word-collector and the phrase-collector. 
It will give him a thrill to find this textbook 
example of semantic change: ‘I brought thee upp 
lyke a cockney and thou hast handled mee lyke 


a cockescombe’; to find an oddity: ‘demand the 


cause of his dumps’; to surprise some of today’s 
idioms in their fuller Elizabethan dress: ‘Cer- 
teinely hee is lyke to make hys reckoninge twise, 
bicause hée reconeth without hys hostesse’. Pro- 
verbs and colloquialisms gave muscle to Eliza- 
bethan prose and we can regret the passing of 
some of them: ‘when the Foxe preacheth. the 
Geese perishe’; ‘linch on the parsons side’ 
(deprive of a chance of marriage); ‘though Kings 
Sonnes daunce in nets, they may not be seene: 
but poore mens faultes are spyed at a little hole’. 
Here Mr Winny lets us down. His glossary is 
skimpy and patronising. It tells us that ‘quesie’ 
means queasy and that ‘saw’ means proverb, but 
it doesn’t tell us what Lucilla means when she 
says, “Truely Euphues you have miste the cushion’. 
Musical chairs? 
V. S. NAIPAUL 


Mountain Hero 


Gervasutti’s Climbs. By Grusto GERVASUTTI. 
Trans. NEA MorRIN and JANET ADAM SMITH. 
Hart-Davis. 30s. 


Most dashing of the pioneers of modern rock- 
climbing technique, the Italian Giusto Gervasutti 
is to the younger British climbers of today a 
special hero. His climbing career began about 
1930 in the Dolomites, and ended in 1946 when 
he fell to his death while roping down from an 


attempted new route on Mont Blanc de Tacul. . 
He was the finest Alpine climber of his genera-" 


tion. Yet in his lifetime he was little regarded 
by contemporary British climbers. The 1930s 
were the period when Continental climbers vied 
for the first ascent of the two notorious north 
‘faces, the Grandes Jorasses and the Eiger, and 
Gervasutti was one of the competitors. The British 
‘Establishment’, ignorant and isolationist, branded. 





W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 
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them all as reckless nationalists of no account. But 
when in _1937 Gervasutti was requested by the 
Italian Alpine Club on political grounds to break 
his’ climbing partnership with the Frenchman 
Lucien Devies, he refused, saying that he climbed 
for his own pleasure, not for national prestige. 
Nor was he reckless. Risks inherent in climbs of 
the highest difficulty he would accept, willingly 
and with pride; but not unnecessary risks like 
those of bad weather. A fanatic for climbing, he- 
was never a fanatic for the particular climb. Per- 
haps that was why, though the best climber of 
them all, he was forestalled in the race for the 


‘ great north walls. Once they were climbed, he 


wrote, ‘mountaineering once more became a per- 
sonal and individual affair, and a new route the 
private creation of the climber’. Gervasutti’s own 
approach to climbing was intensely personal, and 
the new routes he made in this spirit are among 
the finest in the Alps. . 

This book is his testament, first published in 
Italy just after his death and now most happily 
translated into English, It is first a record of thrill-~ 
ing climbs, thrillingly told; but it is also a record 
of the man himself. In the challenge and action 
of difficult climbing he found unique exhilaration 
and fulfilment. 

The thought of approaching action aroused 
strange and contradictory ‘sensations in me. I felt 
an immense pity for all the little men who toiled 
on in the prison which society has succeeded in 
building against the open sky; who knew nothing 
and felt nothing of what I knew and felt at that 
moment. Yesterday I was like them and in an- 
other few days I would be like them again. But 
today I was a prisoner set free; and tomorrow I 
would be a lord and master, a commander of life 
and of death, of the stars.and of the elements. 


For Gervasutti, the more intense the action, the 
more complete the fulfilment, and so it was always 
climbs of extreme difficulty that he sought, and 
the challenge must ever be renewed, for ‘the 
moments when the heart really overflows with 
happiness come. when the sense of life is 
heightened by tension and struggle—the actual 
moments of conquest, or more often of defeat, 
and not the dead moments when victory has been 
achieved’. 

The last words of the book are the kernel of 
Gervasutti’s philosophy: ‘Dare all, and you will 
be kin to the gods’. It is not a creed for everyone, 
not even for all mountaineers. But it produced in 
Gervasutti a prince among climbers, and one of 
the great books of Alpine literature. 

A. K. RAWLINSON 


Gramophone Records 


Wr Christmas approaching, the gramophone 
companies have been letting loose their usual sea- 
sonal flood of opera recordings. Oiseau-Lyre’s 
three-disc The Fairy Queen is a singularly enjoy- 
able issue. Anthony Lewis’s conducting gains in 
vigour and pungency as the pefformance proceeds 
and is particularly successful in bringing out the 
rhythmic and instrumental variety of this marvel- 
lous score. Jennifer Vyvyan and Elsie Morison 
somewhat detract from their accomplished singing 
by poor enunciation and a tendency to peck and 
mince at high notes in ever so cultivated a fashion. 
Only Pears, who is as usual a stylistic model, 
combines expression with unfailing precision and 
firmness. I also found some of the string tone 
a bit ungenerous, but in the main this is a most 
convincing performance and it is excellently 
recorded. I cannot, I fear, be so enthusiastic about 
the Record Society’s disc containing incidental 
music and songs from another Purcell stage work, 
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The Indian Queen. Apart from poor balance be- 
tween chorus and orchestra, the recording is good 
and the disc is issued in an unusually attractive 
and stout sleeve. But Anthony Bernard’s tempi .are 
often. slow and unconvincing and his rhythms are 
flaccid. Patricia Clark sings admirably and 
Duncan Robertson with competence, but the 
remainder of the cast is dim. 

Beecham’s Entfiihrung on Columbia (2) is a 
thing of extremes. I have never heard the. comic 
parts better done, at once as gay and robust as 
they are here, and Frick, Hollweg and Gerhard 
Unger are all splendid as Osmin, Blondchen and 
Pedrillo. In the more emotional music of Con- 
stanze and Belmonte, however, Beecham’s tempi 
are often excessively slow, although he as usual 
uncovers a wealth of ravishing detail. But his 
Constanze, Lois Marshall, is quite simply inade- 
quate and even Simoneau is a bit ‘below his usual 
form. Apart from occasional rough passages the ~ 
recording is excellent. The Glyndebourne 
Idomeneo on HMV (3) is a much more even affair 
although it lacks the Beecham magic. Richard 
Lewis sings with remarkable artistry and. beauty 
of tone, McAlpine is a stylish High Priest, and 
Simoneau and Jurinac are both good, although the 
latter sometimes develops an uncharacteristically 
reedy quality of tone. Pritchard has surely never . 
conducted with so much lyricism and warmth and 
my only criticism is of an occasional lack of size 
and stature. A beautifully realised continuo and a 
fine recording contribute to making this a most 
finished and satisfying set. Some distinguished 
conducting by Fricsay and accomplished singing 
from Streich and Staden fail to redeem DGG’s 
(2) Orpheus und Eurydike. The fact that it is 
sung in German is a black mark indeed, and while 
Fischer-Dieskau naturally achieves moments of 
remarkable dramatic force, his whole style sug- 
gests Amfortas rather than Orpheus. I hope it is 
not mere force of custom that makes me feel so 
strongly that a baritone disturbs the whole 
emotional balance of Gluck’s music. The record- 
ing is thick and over-resonant. 

Decca (2) has:lured Flagstad from retirement 
to record Act 3 of Die Walkiire and the Todesver- 
kiindigung from Act 2. These are wonderful 
records. The Vienna Philharmonic is in tremen- 
dous form under Solti and the quality of sound is 
rich, brilliant and lucid. Apart from some rather 
tight top notes Flagstad’ at 60 sounds as superb 
as ever, but she gets pedestrian support from 
Edelmann’s stodgy Wotan and Svanholm is no 
more than an efficient Siegmund. In spite of one 
or two questionable tempi, Solti’s conducting is 
most exciting. Wagnerian off-springs recently 
recorded include Cornelius’s Barbier von Bagdad 
and Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel. I must 
confess that in the past I have found the former’s 
charm very mild and marginal. But I am quite 
won over by a Columbia (2) recording of a gentle 
and affectionate performance conducted by Erich 
Leinsdorf, which exactly catches the opera’s blend 
of humour, sentiment and satisfying craftsman- 
ship. Schwarzkopf, Gedda, Oskar Czerwenka, 
Grace Hoffmann and that fine young baritone, 
Hermann Prey, lead a remarkably good cast. The 
clear recording has a suitably intimate quality. 
Fritz Lehmann’s conducting and a plummy DGG 
(2) recording make the purely orchestral -parts of 
Hansel und Gretel sound dull. But Lehmann 
accompanies well and the performance is straight- 
forward and blessedly unwhimsical. Rita Streich 
sings with exemplary ease and accuracy and that 
splendid veteran, Res Fischer, is as fruity and 
musical a witch as you could wish for. 

Italian Cetra discs are now imported into this 
country and available at a rather high price. Two 
examples have been sent to me. Flotow’s Martha 
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DINESEN 
(Karen Blixen) 


The author of 

Seven Gothic Tales 

and Out of Africa : 

now presents twelve new fascinating tales. 
“Baroness Blixen is a great writer, a 

master of tragic irony,” John Davenport, 

The Observer 18s. 


Fabulous 
Admirals 


CDR. G. LOWIS 


The world’s most astonishing pride of 
Admirals, boisterously illustrated by 
Captain Jack Broome. 21s. 


Tickner’s 
Dog Licence 


JOHN TICKNER 


“This canine classic of hilarity,” Dog 
World. By the author of TICKNER’S 
LIGHT HORSE: “Funniest horse 
book ever published,” Riding. 

tos. 6d. each. 


PUTNAM 














PENGUINS 


announce this month 


Thomas Mann 


BUDDENBROOKS 


Ts 6d 


This was Thomas Mann’s first novel and 
is an epic giving a broad account of a 
Hanseatic merchant family whose strength 
and prosperity are weakened as the nine- 
teenth century turns into modern uncert- 
ainty. One of the few major works of fiction 
to be written:in Germany in this century, 


- Buddenbrooks is generally considered to be 


Mann’s finest achievement. 


Joseph Conrad 


UNDER WESTERN 
EYES (3s 6d) 


LORD JIM (3s 6d) 


These two novels are being reissued in 
Penguins to mark the centenary of the birth 
of Conrad in 1857. They both reveal that 
profound insight which makes him one of 
the major twentieth century novelists. 


PUBLISHED 


YESTERDAY 








Sy 


CHIANG 
KAI-SHEK 


Sums up at Seventy 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
IN CHINA 


The Generalissimo’s own story 
of the momentous events of which 
he was part. 


“Will be combed by students 
for the nuggets of historical 
information,”? New York Times. 


392 pp. 30s. 


HARRAP 
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Suzuki 
on Zen 


¢ Among the best contributions 
to the knowledge of 
living Buddhism 9 
Cc. G. JUNG. 





INTRODUCTION TO ZEN 
; [12s. 6d.] 


STUDIES IN ZEN 
[15s.] 


MANUAL OF ZEN BUDDHISM 
{15s.] 


by D. T. Suzuki D.LiTT 


each with a foreword by 
CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS 
President of the Buddhist Society, London 








RIDER LONDON 
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The Employers 
Challenge 
By H. A. CLEGG & R. ADAMS 
Of vital interest at this time to both 
Employers and Unions. A study, with 
Engineering 

7, which led to Britain’s biggest strike 
in terms of working days host for more than 

20 years. 
Just Published 21s. net 


An International Trade 


weave together the three strands of 
Philosophy, Science and Religion. 
In Preparation 30s. met 


49 Broad Street, Oxford 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
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goes very nicely in Italian and is well sung by a 
cast headed by Tagliavini and Rizzieri. The two- 
disc recording’ may not be hi-fi but reproduces 
agreeably. The Certa (2) Elektra is very lo-fi indeed. 
Balance is quite atrocious. But it is the only ver- 
sion of the opera available, and inadequate, and 
indeed inaudible, though much of the’singing may 
be, Mitropoulos conducts what is clearly a tremen- 
dous orchestral performance. While on the sub- 
ject of Strauss it is worth noting that Philips have 
now issued a small EP version of Welitsch’s won- 
derful singing of the closing scene from Salome. 
In due course this will surely become a disc of 
historic interest. 

A group of Scala recordings issued by Columbia 
is headed by La Sonnambula (24), done by a cast 
that ‘is virtually the same as at this year’s Edin- 
burgh Festival. The singing throughout is on a 
very high level, while the good orchestral playing 
under Votto should confound those who fancy 
that Bellini’s accompaniments are dull and per- 
functory. Best of all, Callas is in infinitely finer 
form than in Scotland. Of course there are the 
usual sour, pinched noises that one has come to 
expect. But in Bellini her singing comes as an 
illumination, for no one can today approach the 
poetry of her phrasing and fioriture. But if she is 
here unique, in Verdi it is much harder to weigh 
her virtues against her defects. For one thing the 
force of the music and the vehemence of the 
drama oblige her to push her voice more, with 
a further decline in tonal quality. In a role such 
as Amelia in Un Ballo in Maschera (3) she pro- 
duces a few memorable moments, but some people 
will certainly not feel that these fully atone for 
the downright ugly noises she makes elsewhere. 
Indeed most of the members of a starry cast are 
here below their best. Di Stefano sounds rather 
strained at dramatic moments and Gobbi’s upper 
register is thin and tight. Much the best singing 
comes from Eugenia Ratti as the Page. Votto’s 
deliberate conducting is above average and the 
recording is spacious. 

Finally from the Scala comes a Trovatore (24) 
conducted by Karajan. This is orchestrally a mag- 
nificently vigorous affair that reveals a wealth of 
fascinating. detail. And even where Karajan’s 
tempi at first surprise, they turn out to be remark- 
ably faithful to the metronome markings. 
Vocally its superiority to the Decca set issued last 
year is more open to question. Callas phrases 
superbly and brings off some memorable singing, 
but di Stefano again spoils his performance by 
aiming at a more robust style than he is vocally 
equipped for. If you want loud, robust singing; 
then Tebaldi and del Monaco on Decca, which 
also has the more stylish Azucena, should be your 
choice. But Panerai’s Luna, Zaccaria’s Ferrando, 
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as wel] as an extremely good recording that is half 
a side shorter than its competitor, are all points in 
fayour of Columbia, and for me Karajan’s con- 
ducting settles the. matter. HMV have issued 
Glyndebourne’s enchanting performance of 


- Rossini’s Comte Ory (2). Ensemble and recording 


are first-class, and Gui gets a performance full of 
style and precision. Oncina sings nicely but the 
soloists are otherwise decent rather than memor- 
able, and some of the French vowel sounds are 
decidedly reminiscent of the Lower Fourth. 

The new Philips (3) recording of a performance 
of The Bartered Bride by the Slovenian Opera 
of Ljubljana would pass muster as an acceptable 
if rather lumbering affair, were it not for the fact 
that Supraphon (3) have now reissued their ver- 
sion, which won golden opinions when it was 
available some years back. A shallow and con- 
stricted recording ‘shows its age, but the perform- 
ance leaves its competitor standing. It is not 
merely that the cast and orchestra of the Prague 
National Opera are generally superior, but that 
the whole thing has an air of authenticity. 
Rhythms and tempi are much more persuasive, 
and the handling of recitative much more mean- 
ingful even if you don’t understand a word of 
Czech. 

The Supraphon recording of Rusalka is quite 
unnecessarily strung out over four discs. The 
opera is a slow-moving affair but it has long 
patches of exquisite lyricism, often with stronger 
Wagnerian harmonic hues than one might expect 
from Dvorak’s orchestral music. The Rusalka, 
Lida Cervinkova, is a rather squally singer, but 
that exceptionally fine tenor, Benno Blachut, is 
in splendid form. The Prague National Theatre 
Orchestra play with zest under Jaroslav Kromb- 
hole and the recording, if a bit rough, is service- 
able. The Ljubljana Opera give a performance 
of Moussorgsky’s Sorochinsky Fair that is ener- 
getic and whole-hearted rather than polished. I 
must confess that for most of the time I felt like 
a Ukrainian trying to enjoy Hugh the Drover. 
But in between the endless scenes of knockabout 
comedy there are passages of original lyricism. 
The recording is extremely comfortable. 

The recording companies, who between them 
have not yet managed to give us Wozzeck, seem 
to have developed a sudden passion for Carl Orff. 
Die Kluge, which is available on Columbia (2) 
contains a few not unattractive ideas, but as usual 
they are repeated ad nauseam, and there is a great 
deal of really rather tedious dialogue. The per- 
formance conducted by Sawallisch, the recording 
and an excellent cast headed by Schwarzkopf are 
all as good as could be. I only wish that this 
talent had been put to a worthier end. The same 
firm has issued the Carmina Burana, again con- 
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ducted by Sawallisch. Although he is superior to 


Jochum on DGG in orchestral detail and rhythmic 
precision, has a better soprano in Agnes Giebel 
and a more brilliant recording, his baritone is 
poor and the performance as.a whole lacks the 
beefy, Bavarian quality of Jochum’s reading. 
But Jochum is inconveniently stretched over two 
ten-inch discs. The successors to Carmina Burana, 
Catulli Carmina and Trionfi di Afrodite, are both 
available on a DGG disc apiece. Jochum secures 
lively and authentic performances, but the record- 
ings do not reproduce very easily and there is 
some distortion around the voices. Finally, there 
are long scenes from Antigonae on a Philips disc. 
Uhde and Goltz both sing well and Hollreiser 
controls the percussion band firmly. But a copy 
of the Holderlin text is essential for enjoyment of 
this music. These discs will doubtless please Orff’s 
many admirers, for he does at least work a rather 
limited idiom with-consistency and assurance. But 
lest anyone suppose that there is real originality 
here, I recommend a hearing of Stravinsky’s 
Les Noces. 
* * * 
Numerals after the name of a recording com- 
pany or the title of an opera indicate the number 


of discs in the set in question. 
PETER HEYWORTH 





Messrs. Ward Lock announce a £250 Romantic 
Novel Contest (closing date: 31/8/58): the object 
is to encourage new writers, and ‘romantic’ may 
be widely interpreted, Particulars from the Fiction 
Editor, 143 Piccadilly, W.1. 








Week-end Competition 


No. 1,447 Set by L. Clarendon 


‘Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep’ has 
been hymned by many poets; the usual prizes are 
offered for a.sonnet on The Consolations of In- 
somnia. Entries by December 3. 


Result of No. 1,444 Set by Bevis 


‘Gruesomes’ have recently been reported as 
more and more popular in the United States. The 


classic example.cited is: “Yes, Mrs Lincoln, but | 


apart from that, how did you like the play?” Com- 
petitors are invited to add three more to the grow- 
ing number. 


Report 
When did Charles Addams start an Academy 
of Horrors? His graduates were. certainly . voci- 









Two Operas by Smetana 


THE KISS 
t Opera in 2 Acts 


Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 
PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATRE 
Conductor: Zdenek Chalabala 
LPV 142/144 


DALIBOR 
Opera fous Si 3 Acts 


Selgin, Somme Orchestra of the 
E NATIONAL THEATRE 
Conductor: Krombholc 
98/100 “4 
Retail cee ncaa Lev poeta Lem whens 


works by SMETAN SMETANA MOUSSORGEKY, RY JANACER, | 
SUPRAPHON 


6/9 CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.1 
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| 


Corliss 


about 
Bertrand 


roblems of our time. 





*» 


(e) [e) [a] (m)[ml[w] THE SHOCKING HISTORY OF THE BREAKDOWN 
IN CIVIL LIBERTIES IN AMERICA SINCE THE WAR 


Freedom is as Freedom does 
CORLISS LAMONT 


Introduction by Bertrand’ Russell 


[=] The important and fully documented story of how a small group of Americans, 

led by Senator McCarthy and other power-seeking politicians, succeeded in over- 
[a] throwing the New Deal, bringing a reign of terror to American intellectuals. 
[=] amont, the well- known philosopher-humanist of Columbia University, 

has himself been one of the central figures of resistance to the insidious wearing 
J} down of the civil liberties provided by the American Constitution. This shocking 
fs) record must be read by all who are interested in American affairs and concerned 


ussell contributes a most important introductory essay. 25s 
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ferous, even if they hadn’t all caught the accent 
—not the right blend of sugar and hemlock on 
every breath. Some of the prey—Lot, Salome, 
Oedipus, Calpurnia, Nero, Lizzie Borden, Car- 
lyle, Clarence, Marat, Van Gogh—were amaz- 
ingly popular; others had been dragged out of 
very cobwebby closets. A selection is quoted 
below. First prize of three guineas to B. Mount; 
and half a guinea for each asterisked entry 
quoted. 
Life goes at such a rush, doesn’t it, Mrs Hus- 
kisson ?. 
Didn’t you just revel in Carson’s quaint Irish 
brogue, Mr Wilde? 
In happier circumstances don’t you think you 
might have fallen for him, Lucrece? 
B. Mount 
*Mind my toga, Brutus; you splashed, 
STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 
*Salome, dear, not in the fridge. 
Marion HILL 


A pity, in fact, Mr Lot, that you have rather a 
sweet tooth, 
D. R. PEppy 


*It proves one thing, Mr Christie—you’re no 
paper-hanger. 
Danny Boy 
Don’t forget to clean the bath afterwards, M. 
Marat. 
How would you like your steak, Joan? 
, SAT. 


*Bottoms up, Clarence! 
MARGARET MYLCHREEST 


*Few things more cheering than a blazing fire, 
ch, Mr Carlyle? ; 
CoLtn Murry 


*I expect you like your elevenses early, Mr 
Pierrepoint. 

: Ruyopa Tuck Pook 

*(Direct reporting from.a Benedictine monastery): 

I think it’s quite disgraceful that, in an abbey dedi- 

cated to St Lawrence, not one of the brothers in 

the kitchen should be capable of grilling a sausage. 
APPLE TREE 


Would you like your egg poached or boiled, Leda? 
SEUMAS STEWART 


Yes, Dr Crippen, I can imagine how cut up your 
wife was when you left. 
James S. FIDGEN 


I always think it’s nicest to have a white wedding, 


don’t you, Jocasta? 


AUSTIN BAKER 

But did he play any of your favourites, Poppeia? 
J. E. MILLER 

(To Empedocles’s wife):° But think of the cost of 


cremation in the ordinary way, my dear. 
D. L. L. CLARKE 








City Lights 


Speculators’ ABC 

The government was frightened into its latest 
policies by a disastrous fall in the gold reserve. 
A good.many people seem bewildered by the idea 
that this fall was largely the result of an internal 
flight from the pound: Dr Balogh’s article a 
couple of weeks ago—‘hundreds of millions of 
pounds were exported, not indeed by foreigners 
but by British citizens, with the connivance or 
permission of the Bank’—has produced a number 
of puzzled letters, It is all very well to say that 
merchants and finance houses are in a position 
te switch their normal working balances out of 
sterling in. a crisis, but how. does the private 
citizen come in? He can smuggle out banknotes 


NEW 
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You 
and 600 million 
Chinese... 


Just a few flying-days away, 600 million Chinese are 
building a new life for themselves. You can learn 


_about China’s latest cultural, social and economic 


developments at first hand through the pages of the 
informative Chinese periodicals shown here. 


CHINA PICTORIAL 


1s. monthly or 10s. a year 


A big, colourfully illustrated magazine packed with 
on-the-spot reports and features. 


WOMEN OF CHINA 


Bi-monthly 3s. a year 


There are 200 million women in China. This magazine 
spotlights their new way of life. 


CHINESE LITERATURE 


Bi-monthly 13s. 6d. a year 


A beautifully produced journal bringing you the best of 
China’s modern and traditional literature and art. 


Send your subscriptions to: 


COLLET’S Chinese Bookshop 


40, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 





The first seven volumes of 


The History 


of Music in Sound 


are now available both on 
LONG PLAY AND 78: RPM. 
“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
RECORDS 


in the ear of imagination, but rarely does it come to life 
in sound. 
The most ful and selective may find it hard to 





commentaries, music examples and texts in the 
original language with English translations. 
The records may also be used with the New Oxford History of 
Music, which is in course of publication and which they are 
designed to illustrate. 
SPECIAL PURCHASING TERMS place this unique and fascinating 
collection within the reach of all students: further information 
can be obtained by posting the attached slip. 


B HISTORY or seme ins seen, ©: M,1, RECORDS LTD., 
Piety Gt. Castle Street, London, W ’ 


Please send Setane giving full pee 
of these records 
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VITAL BOOKS 


RENNIE MACANDREW’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF SEX AND LOVE E 26/6 
In this volume of ~~ the au provides a comprehensive 
survey of the subj t throughout the whole span of human life. 
A review says: “ is no sex problem which is not answered in 
eee 


THE apy ae bl 

Towards 7 Detter Understanding of Sexual Relationship. 8 3 

.. Anthony Havi), B.A. 
Written by a medical man in Obstetrics and 








Gynaecology this work is a complete to every aspect of sex. 
eee my Spaenee 4 ll I have read every word and every page of 
it. edb pee ong This book would give 
enlightenment to people.” 


WISE WEDLOCK ee 
By Dr. G. C. Beale. 

This volume is full of sane information. It is a necessary book for 
every adult. Dr. Norman Haire says: “I consider it to be one 
of the best, if not the best, of its kind.” 


SEX LIFE IN MARRIAGE 2/10 
By Dr. G. Richard. 

Dr. Richard investigates the regsan for so many unhappy mar- 
chase ond Goh wate Ste ae See Sees problems of 
married life in a style whieh is simple and 


FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AFFAIRS AND MARRIAGE a3 
By Rennie MacAndrew. 

An explanation of men fo women and women to men— to clarify 
ideas—to illustrate the differences of Friendship, Love apd 
Marriage. 


THE RED LIGHT 2/10 


By Rennie MacAndrew. 

logical instruction on intimate hygiene 
on See oe Sar The late Dr. Maude Royden said of this 
book “ . .. without question the best book of its kind I have come 
across . . . the wider its circulation the better for all concerned.” 


FAMILY LIMITATION—The Natural Way 2/3 


By D. Murray Davey. 
To many religious or other convictions, arti- 


, because. of 
ficiality in the matter of Birth Control is repugnant. This book 
is intended for these people. It describes in detail a proven 
method. 


All prices include postage. Oblainable through your bookseller or 
direct from:— 


THE WALES PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 169, 26 Charing Gross Read, Londen, W.6.2 
Compicte catalogue available on request. 
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Company Meeting 





TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR’S EARNINGS 


Another record year’s earnings was reported by 
Sir Ivan Stedeford, KBE, Chairman of Tube Invest- 


ments Ltd., in his annual statement circulated with - 


the accounts to stockholders on 14 November. 


Sir Ivan said that the trading surplus before tax 
had risen by over £640,000 to £11,974,000, despite 
the addition of £393,000 to the provision for depre- 
ciation, which now, at £3,676,000, was nearly one- 
quarter of gross income. ‘Profit ‘figures included a full 
year’s earnings of companies acquired during the 
preceding year. Allowing for this and other factors, 
ae eos would fall short of last year’s by some 


, £300,000—a reflection of rising costs and diminishing 


margins. 


Reviewing the results of TI’s capital investment 
over the last ten years, he said that the number of 
employees had risen from 28,000 to 40,000, capital 
equipment at the command. of each increasing by 
more than half; — 
2} times to over 13,000,000 sq. ft.; output (in 
volume) per man had gone a Aes around 50 per cent. 
Ten years ago there_were home-operating com- 
panies, and two overseastassociates. To-day, there 
were 50 home-operati ies and 16 overseas 
associates and subsidiaries. ‘Net assets had increased 
by £50 million to about £80 million. 


The results of the,.aluminium companies were 
better than os of in a period of rising costs anda 
world wing coer metal, but they did not reach the 

1. A new company, Reynolds 

Fr Aiur Aluesiniam Ltd., had been formed with the £200 

Metals Group of America, and had 

oo. over TI’s aluminium fabricating businesses, for 

which TI had been allotted £44 ion 5} per. cent 

tedeemable- notes; Both groups would be responsible 
for its development. 


It had not been a good year for the bicycle indus- 
try as a whole, the Cycle Division suffering its share 
of reduced demand and a substantial fall in profits. 
The Division: had ly enjoyed a welcome fore- 
taste of the benefits from the new integrated factory 
at Handsworth, and there was at present a healthy 
order book, which was es the companies work- 
ing at full pressure. 


The Electrical Division’s progress continued well. 
The Simplex Electric: Company showed a further 
substantial increase in sales, those of Creda cookers 
going up 40 per cent to lead the field by a handsome 
margin. The Steel Tube Division started the year in 
the doldrums, but the wind got up in time, and the 
Division was able to race home in full sail to finish 
not far behind its record run of last year. Some 
14 TI companies .were, producing precision com- 
ponents for the atomic energy. industry. 


Output was good, development plans proceeded 
and earnings were all that was expected in the 
Iron & Steel Division. Steel capacity would be close 


to 900,000 ingot tons annually when two new electric 


5 


progress, the —- of demand for “7 


equipment justifying umber of extensions 
Engineerin Le had been formed to concen- 
trate TI’s business in welded fabrications. 


ia ne Sees anes sere seenptnies shone’ suite 
disappointing, for rest it was a satisfactory year. 
The new works of Tube ube Products 


of India Ltd. were 
opened in June. bys discs cassie ase doen. due 


‘to, reduced cycle: sales, but new records were made by. 


four Divisions. 
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floor space had increased by.. 








or travellers’ cheques and sell them abroad for 
dollars in the black market. He can grab every 
passport in sight and draw a dozen tourist’s 
allowances in dollars..But how else can he export 
his capital? The man who sees dollar stocks 
quoted on the stock exchange like any other stock 
and buys them like any other stock through his 
broker is a little aggrieved to be told that he 
and his like are speculating against the pound. 

If everybody was allowed to buy dollar stocks 
in New York, of course, there would be nothing 
to prevent a panic flight of capital in times of 
crisis. Dealing in dollar securities is permitted 
by the exchange control authorities on the 


assumption that the supply of securities is more’ 


or less fixed: you can buy dollar securities, but 


only from some other resident in the sterling’ 


area. Jones can buy Westcoast Transmission 
through the Stock Exchange, but the security 
dollars in. which the transaction is ultimately 
settled are available only because Brown is at 
the same time selling his General Motors. It is 
becausé the supply is fixed that dollar stocks are 
usually quoted in London at a higher price than 
the New York equivalent, the size of this pre- 
mium varying with the demand for dollar stocks. 
If devaluation is in the air, the premium rises. 
It, should rise. sharply in theory. In fact, the 
assumption that the supply of dollar stocks is 
fixed has been false for some time. Certain coun- 
tries. in the sterling area—Kuwait and Hong 
Kong are notorious exampies—have lax ideas 
about exchange control. In these places a sterling 
area resident can exchange pounds for dollars 


.at whatever the geing black market rate happens 


to be.. A finance house, British, Swiss or Ameri- 
can, can set up its business there and sell resi- 
dent sterling for dollars. It can use the dollars 
to buy dollar securities in New York and sell the 
securities in London. 

This.leak has existed for some time. ‘When fears 
about thé pound combined with the boom in 
Canadians. to driye up the demand of British 
citizens for dollar stocks, the leak increased enor- 
mously. It is estimated that purchases of dollar 
stocks by British residents rose from $95m in 
1956 to an annual rate of more than $400m in the 
first half of 1957. A number of individual invest- 
ment decisions, entirely proper and justifiable, 


added up to a flight from the pound which caused - 


a heavy drain on the reserve. If sterling had not 
already been subjected to this enormous strain, it 
is unlikely that the effects of the August/Septem- 
ber assault would have been so damaging. 

The Kuwait gap was closed, in a half-hearted 
sort of fashion, at the beginning of July. But the 
dismantling of exchange controls has now been 
carried so far that other gaps are almost certain 
to reappear when the desire to be out of sterling 
becomes sufficiently strong. It would be rash to 
suppose that the-exchange control authorities will 
close them before it is too late. The extraordinary 
thing about the Kuwait gap is that it remained 
open for so long. Jones and Brown may not have 
known what was going on (they merely congratu- 
lated themselves on the fact that the dollar pre- 
mium was so surprisingly modest), but.the facts 
were well known in the City and their effects plain 
to the Bank of England. Dollar securities held 
by British residents have to be deposited with a 
bank or .stockbroker and .registeréd with the 
Bank ; the Bank was-able to watch the leak day by 
day. Why did it not take action earlier? The main 
reason was, as Dr Balogh put. it, its ‘per- 


sin desire to permit virtual conyertibility of 
ling 


even for capital exports’. The Bank still 
es to think of London as. the financial centre 
ef tee world. It‘is an expensive day-dream. - 
Tavrus 
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The Chess Board 


No. 419.. Drawing From Life 


Just as a story-teller may draw some of his material _ 


(or at least some basic idea) from actual events, just 
so a study-composer may find some inspiration in an 


actual endgame position in which he or others hap- 


pened to be involved. That has happened quite fre- 
quently and from time to time it has been mentioned 
in this column. Yet another case in point has been 


reported in Deutsche Schachzeitung by one of the — 
veteran composers, Friedrich Bethge. Here is a posi- - 


tion which (playing Black) he had to cope with just 
about thirty. years ago. /8/1P6/8/Kt4k2/6p1/8/3r1P2/ 
1K6/. It looked pretty grim, but Bethge managed to 
force a draw by (1).. . . R-Q8 ch; (2) K-B2, R-Q1; 
(3) Kt-B6, R-KB1! (4) Kt-K7 ch, K-Kt4l!; (5) Kt-B8, 
R x P ch; (6) K-B1 (3); and what with White being 
forced to keep the R off the QKt-file Black could 


‘secure the draw by perpetual. 


For a composer this was pow 
ready-made .material-.for a Bl 
study, and Bethge promptly 
composed it. -_He added a few 
subtleties, but the basic idea 
was provided by that game 
position; and since, with so 
helpful a hint this would be 
too easy for the competition, 
I might as well print the solu- 


tion.at once. (1) R-Q8 ch, K-R2!; (2) R-Q7 my K- © 


Kt3!; (3) R-Q6 ch, K-B4; (4) R-Qil, Kt-B6; (5) R- 
KB, P-R5; (6) K x P P-R6; (7) K-Kt4, P-R7; 
(8) K-R3!, Kt-K7!; (9) K x P, Kt-B8; (10) R-B5 ch 
and draws by perpetual. 


Some more raw-material for a study (though not - 


yet thus employed, so far as. I know), was provided by 
a skittle won by Georg Kieninger (White). The posi- 
tion was reported in Schach-Echo by Pau! Schiensker. 
/4K tk1/4P3/4P3/24/3r2p1/6R1/. What actually hap- 
pened was (1) R x P ch!, R x R; (2) K-Q7, R-Q7 ch; 
(3) K-B6, R-B7 ch; (4) K-Q6! [so as to counter... 
R-B1 by (5) K-Q7] R-Q7 ch; (5) K-K5, R-K7 ch; 


-(6) K-B5, R-B7 ch ; (7) K-Kt4??, R-Kt7 ch ??; (8) 


K-B3 and won, but not very deservedly, since Black 
failed to exploit White’s blunder. By (7)... R-Bl! 
Black could have secured the draw; but by (7) 
K-Kt5! White could have forced the win legitimately, 
on account of : . . R-B1; (8) Px R (Q) ch, Kx Q 
(9) K-B6 etc. 

The 4-pointer for beginners 
is a game position in which 
White felt perfectly safe. 
How (with Black to play) was 
he forced to resign in 2 moves? _ 

B (6 ladder-points) is a win. [7% 
C (for 7) a draw. Its author, a 
famous Czech composer died 
recently at the age of 80. 
Usual prizes. Entries by jes 
2 December. ans 
B: S. P. Kruchkov 1926 





A: bohm 1957 














REPORT on No. 416, Set 2 November 
A: (1)°P-R5 Si ma (2) BxP, K-BS5; (3) B-B6, K-K6; (4) 
B-KS, Ay 7 


3 (2 B71 fan defeated (4 B-BS! 
BB y folie 


move being 
; (3) B- 

K-R7(B7); (6) K-Kt5, B-K(B2); (7) B-K16, 

, W ERD a “KT, K-BS; Bi RES rR BT; 
QE ER TAO rae Ore Re 
Not too easy a lot, but Bs a few got it wholly or -@ 

_ nearly right. Prizes: A, J. Bamford, E.. A. Barclay- tf 
Smith, W. H. L, Brooking, J. M.Reid; A. J. Roycroft. 
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Week-end Crossword 278 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 











lions |. Entries to Crossword 278, New Statesman, 
Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post on 3 Dec. 
aterial 2 3 5 » 7 0 
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ACROSS 26. The soldiers return a little 17. 
1. Potentially bad sign for the bit before work (5). 
belly (7). 27. The unadulterated incor- 


5. ‘——-and scorn 
oN in her eyes’ (Much Ado) 


ride spark- 


9. Man’s name for a distance (7). 


(5). 
10. 
grace (9). 


11. Dance with a strange bache- 


lor (5). 


12. The high ground produces 
harvest before the grain- 


13. Tardy recovery on one side 


(9). 


15. Henry and mother have a 


game (5). 


17. Files in which poisoners are 
found if they are beheaded 


(5). 


18. The incidental illustration is 
returned with pleasure (9). 
The lady in the dance is 
showing off (9). 

ge this twig is dried up 


20. 


24. 
25. 


Is honourable in grim dis- 


Artist’s model with unpro- 
fessional physical shape (9). 


DOWN 


— 


autres’ (7). 

2. Do the liberals love children 
Or mountains? (9). 

- 3. Bloodshed when the land 

comes under the people (9). 

4. Woman’s name which is the 
reverse of a saint’s (5). 

5. Ruined the southern city of 
antiquity indeed (9). 

6. Vessel for rising waters (5). 

7. Everyone comes round to 
the island (5). 

8. The maid comes in and 


up for weakness (9). 


porated in the dry (7). 
. A logical technique dis- 
covers gold in certain places 


- Killed ‘pour encourager les 


dinner is saved for her (7). 
14. Deal suits shuffled to make 


~ 709 


Lotteries for a burglar (7). 
19. The second page is for the 
dramatist (7). 
21. Branch of languages in which 
Mary Anne is proficient (5). 
- Rumour that nothing exists 
in the north-east (5). 
. Parts of mountainous coun- 
try where any number may 
o found with broken legs 
SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No. 276 








E/R/O BIA S/iC 
AR OMme Mit 


15. Deal worth being shuffled 


(4, 5). 
16. 


in order to pass muster 


Ecclesiastic who reveals a 
measure of illumination? (9). 


PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 276 


J. Salmon (Carlisle), Mrs 3. G. 
Harris (Quebec), Wm Hodgson 
(West Hartlepool) 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





ENIOR 


Officers. The 


THE BRITISH CAST IRON 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
will shortly require a 
SENIOR ASSISTANT 


f 











Scientific _ Officers: 
Civil Service Commis- 
sioners invite engage for ——_ 
a tments covering a le range of scien- 
aie tecuaeah oe te a ere in — of the 
subjects the a 


Scientific 


(age about 20-25) in its technical library. 
ee essential, | Juncrested a ol 
8 9 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Five-day week. { require a Officer (male) for the 
Transport and n facilities. Oppor- National Institute of y to 
tunities _ for Comesaaing on oceanic 3 and a vacancy for a 
acoarding to age and Metallurgist (: Officer) has arisen in 
qualifications . For of this the Royal Mint. Candidates must have ob- 
a ’ in writing to the tained a degree with first- or: 
eS. e se be second-class in an appropriate scienti- 
IRON fic subject (including ing) or in 
ASSOCIATION, Bordesley Hall, Alve- ics, or ification, or 
\ church, ingham. be otherwise qualified by high professional 
4 tes for Senior 
Officer posts must in addition have had at 
least three years’ pest one or other ap- 
: F limits: 
PENGUIN BOOKS LTD : moves Oticers, between 26 and 31, but specially 
: suita’ candidates er > 
oe eee 3 2 ee eet ~ | for Scientific tween 21 and 28 dur- 
considera scope ing 957 (up to 31 for Gee 
Under the of the i ienti * 
Manager he wile revpponbaicy for | don), Senior Scent, Ofer: imam 
poo res 1 ios mum £1 Scientific : 



































P. B. » Sales- Manager, application is advised 
» Middlesex. A USTRALIA—University of Sydney. 
Applications are invited for position 
of Director of the Department of Social 
SECRETARY Work. Applicants should be rsons of 
uired executive of retail no ~ By BR Dreties will niche 
f na % 

on n with offices in the est End a S to students pro- 
of . Salary not less than £600 p.a. ceeding to Diploma of Social Work, re- 
Shodern allnes ced ound cat mnanliies. pont aD ple OB ay Fe AE 
Apply, giving Gomme of oteentian, opt, social work and supervision the academic 
PrevNo. 169 AG Hertford sw! pron Bilt. is. “membershh ry Faculty 
aes | SE,” The Deseret bat» Senter Lee 
CAN YOU COOK? who, will anise the Director in the gence 
$ DO YOU LIKE CHILDREN? pe eae <P Cee = who 
Le woemt sanenes SiS peop can Be fessional a: Saf tea Couns ath win 
Kiehen gee ee A RN the Univertity end in community. The 
of bard work with Mich rewards. for the ae te eT bie cee ee 
. - | ee pee oe oe SS gg glk RR subject to 

-K6; (4) sn ge six. weeks 4 Seductions der the State 
Resident job single pereee. Aw Act. Se ae 
B-Ki3!], # Warden, Bodenham , , purchase in cases to married male 
1PR§ CONDON’ Couny Counsell Parvaime Edi | Sppaintce. particulars “and infor- 
f a Lee 3 mation as to the method of application may 
A oe nore be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
Kt-B7i; auee $3 we Down Evute N4. | of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
Kr-Q2i; = Guidance Cat. ork with schools. 36 Gordon Square, . WCl.. The 
 Wanles ie , Gjosing date for the of applications, in 
oll or — sper : and London, is 21 December 1957. 
; ince. ses- ATIONAL T ~ Hospital, . 
arclay- ae ee stating at. | oY ad Ra, “NW.” Radiograpber, 
croft. Origen Bat Mma. TO. The £2 ie Edenton a depertqeent in Londen. 

SSIAC by ber, to Hospital Secretary. 














AUSTRALIAN National University. Re- 
search School of Pacific Studies. - 
tions are invited for a Readership in Social 


Geography. The t is intended to - 
Se ae tak eae eee baer ee 











and 
Superann: Ss a Us towards and 
uation System for Univer- ; p= | 
sities pattern will be i assistance is . Fu particulars 
ex will be paid. Further details information may be obtained from the Secre- 
are availa from the 7 tary, Association of Universities of the British 
hy EY WCl. Applice- | WCl. The ane ~s for the receipt 
‘ - - ‘or 
tions close in Australia and Loadon on in and London is 31 
15 January 1953. 1957. 
USTRALIA—University of New England. ONDON County In- 
Ato in Psy Lecturer L . Inspector of Physical Educa- 


History. tions are invited for the 
above 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT —continued 








for or — 
uatadbaced boys, Peebles. Protestant re 
Salary Teviot Scale. Cottage availavle for 
ried man. Please apply, sta —— 
and previous experience, to pens 
Homes, 5 Alva Street, Edinburgh 


MAYXFLOWER Grammar Seer Ikenne, 
phe ye Wanted Male science "graduate, 


Ten fess, 


a a cgenal qualified teacher reqd. (male) 
small residential School 








or sing chem, and biol., from 

Sal, £600x £25. Free passage, 
ree accom. Mayflower ig non-sectarian, in- 
dependent. Opportunity abundant for ore 
ture and initiative. Apply Principal, May- 
flower, Ikenne, Via Shagamu, Nigeria. 


WANTED for, January, housemistress. in- 
terested in town and country pursuits. 
Some previous work with children essentl. 


Teaching.or matron exp. an asset. Box 6141. 


gered County Council. Assistant Or- 
mo gets Care ‘work. Social 
1 social work, 








forms returnable 





Sernils from of Thetith 
‘(PH/D.1/2133), fedical Hall, SE1. 

HERRY Knowle Ho sl. Ryhope, Nr. 

Sunderland. Psychologist, full- 


time, required at the above Mental ospital. 
The post isa new one and the applicant must 
be qualified in terms of academic ualifications 


and expe! to fill an ind lent. post in 
the National Health Service. rtunities for 
research will be available. within the 


rien -of £700-£975, according to age. Appli- 
giving names of two referees, should 
be sen “sent ag the Group poe at the above 








ROYAL Foe Hospital Group. Psychiatric 
Social Worker required to work at Hamp- 
stead General Hos; for a maximum of 28 
hours a “ ental Health Certificate 
éssential. The work -consists of assistance at 
two ~—_ Out-Patients’ sessions, a week in- 
cluding Group Therapy, and assisting the 
patients in the gen medical wards — 
roblems. Salary according to the 
ications to be sent to the 
 semerar hy Royal ree Hospital, Gray’s. Inn 
Rd, as soon as poouibte. ’ 


tions, swath details of qualifications 


-ence. Opportunity to join in 
tional ans 


‘the Seesetie side of 


INGUIST wanted as full-time tutor_in 
Secretarial and L; Col. 


lege. Knowledge Jof forei 
advantage. Apply “Box 6s. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for a Clinical 
Psychologist (or ee Grade) in 
the Fountain Hospital Group (800 beds). ime 
work includes. the examination of men’ 
aw handicapped children and the a 
bilitation of ss women. rtuni- 
ties for team individual rese: Salary 
Dae ot at age 23) to £975 plus London Weight- 
Council conditions. Applica- 





and 

the names of two referees, 
should be sent by 6 Dec. to the Group Secre- 
wry, Foe. Hospital, Tooting Grove, 





CHILD at Officer (Woman) Part-time 
Social 


required Essex 
Science or HO Certifica 


area, holding 
te Child Cue. Able 
expenses and subs. 
pers new APT Grade I 


le Superannuation Scheme. 
Headquarters London. Apply in writing with- 
days of this -notice, stating age, 
eumiudoss, experience, enclosing ~-copy 
bang alo 5 names of two referees to 
the Children’s Officer; 40 Brunswick Sq., WC1. 


T. CHRISTOPHER ‘School, Seman 
An assistant matron required J anuary for 
boarding house = Banged at girls. + ~ a 12 to 
13; under Stowe 
Mother. “soewrden 2 to age and ¢ 
ife of co- Eon 
school situated on edge of 
Garden City, easy reach a and Cam- 
bridge. Apply Mrs. King Harris. 


Gees oe aoa Me Ilford, Essex. (10 

Charing Cross). ‘Warden ™ 
Nurses Home of 80 residents required. 
person interested in sporting and social ae 
ties preferred. Salary £503 x £16(3) x £17(1) 
=: £568 less £174 per annum for self-con- 
tained flat. 














AN Assistant (woman M is required at Uni- 
% yersity House, Victoria Park Square, 
London, E2, to lead og “club girls. Prefer- 
ence will be on to ae to whom 

ee ae 4 pie) to supervise 
the House, thus 


me to — plus London Weight- _ 
era 


a full-time resident post. Particulars - 


from the Warden. 





ES gE AA VG GR IGEMI MATE HTD 
% ; - 


PSYCHIATRIC: Social Worker 
W9. Applicants should bold the Vale Hosptial 
ts en 
or ‘Applied Social 


de ee of this 
ill be cerned mainly with . 
Hinguiries ith, arent remple pler, GUN. 3172. $172. AP- 
ies to p- 
plications to the National Hos- 
is for Nervous Bietecs, Queen Square, 
don, WC1. 
ETHERNE Psychiatric Hospital, aoe 
don, sere. Assistant age te ‘Occupa’ 
Therapist I (Female). Salary and 
of service in accordance with PTA Whitley 








“ MID-HERTS G Group ‘Hospi 


nt 

Hertfordshire cial, Mopaenen 

Seda Eee, Senior chiatric Social Worker re- 

wired 1 January, ew! for the Sore — 
siderable scope ility offe: 

Car driver. Whitley ee eae and con- 








ditions. lics. to Medical *Director, i 
Guidance Clinic, Hill md St. Albans, Herts. 
AMILY Service Unit service for 
‘problem families’, * Deion rapidly 
with official support, has vacancies for social 
workers. Exacting but rewarding work, afford- 
ing unique experience 


=. and ee Sout roy for men and 
women. Beant ~ lent salary scale agg 
700; chi scheme. 
few senior pants, with wide scope and ime 
teresting pects, at higher ee available 
baad oa Pualified and experien case- 

tite 2 Secretary, F.S UO 25 St. 
‘Mary’ 8 < Grove. 1. 


ILVERLANDS, Chertsey. 
time relief Housemother i 
at Children’s Home. Salary £234 p.a. with 
free residential emoluments. Good holidays. 
Superannuation scheme. Experience in child 
care work an advantage. Full details of ¢ educa- 
tion and experience with names and addresses 
of two referees to General Secretary, Actors 
i ag Fund, 32 Shaftesbury Semen, 
London, W1. 
OME for Blind, Westgate, Kent, accom- 
modating 67 residents, requires Mar 3 “4 
tent Housekeeper. Commencing salary £ 
p.a.; with residential emoluments. Apply, 














pos a ; 





aoe Fasewee im apace ronment * 
Hence pid mit $513 year hy 
i ‘boys and ie: yea 


not 

sential. Se Sindgoke ‘Nodes holi- 
pg Raa E30 164 8, pee month, 
Officer, County Hall fall, Chelmsford 











T. CHRISTOPHER School, Bag tomy 
anuary, 

working with others under dietician; cooking 

for 400 gy in goo yor Mes kitchen. 

tunity to im = life of the school 

meet people of all nationalities. On edge 

of -Garden City, easy reach London 

Cambridge. Applications to the Caterer. 


Bo ype mye bgeeced required immediately, 
take over accountancy, costings pond om 
cial control of ra iy e 





y- 
Progtes. position, full/part-time. cit Vrite * 


fully, stating age, exper. sal. reqd. Box 6395. 
Wns: oom tent Cong bg grower’s 





. a KF - secretary- 
book-! eepet-wages le costing, prepara- 
on of accounts, trial balances. Apply own 

handwriting, state-salary required. 6580. 


Wigmore Street, “pine 8 


IRST-CLASS. secretary required imme- 
- diately, adaptable and energetic, for in- 
and literary work, including 


teresting varied 
accounts. WC1 district. Progressive position. 
No Saturda © fully evenings instead cf 
mornings. rite ae age, experience 
and salary required. 
ART-time assistant — — — London 
Gallery & Publisher. Box 6666 








GMORE fe Paricaal assistants, 
Secretaries, al and Dental Secre- 
taries, and = staff. 67 


HUN. 
APPOINTMENTS alae 


OXFORD Graduate, fluent French/Ger- 
man/Swedish, leg. & bus. exper., seeks 
post connected with Sweden or France. All 
suggs./introductions warmly welcd. Box 6544. 


DUCATED mother (40) with well-behaved 
daughters (10 & 84) seeks responsible 
post oe housekeeper, where unfurn- 
pd ag furnished accommodation & salary 
offe Interview London. Box 6546. 


UNIVERSITY Graduate, aged 56, with 
honours in English and French language 
and unger wants job. Advertiser, now 
working. as labourer in’ London factory, has 
Saeed knowledge of literature, with 
appreciation of music and drama. Suggestions 
welcomed. Box 6521. 


AM ERICAN univ. grad.-(m. 22) desires 
one year post in E. Aftica after New 
Year. Relation to journalism pref. Box 6524. 
ADY (ex-BBC) requires interes art- 
L time post, London. Box 6489 sith 
ERMAN/ . translations & shorthd. 
typ. exper. Sec. avail. p/time. Box 6495. 
MABEL ane & Partners (Duplg., Trans- 
lating, porting) . So Shthnd. 
Writers: 


‘Round 395 
Hornsey Rd, N19. ERC GS /MOU” 1701. 


TELLA Fisher Bureau invites inquiries 

from employers requiring administrative 

or secretarial staff of either sex. 436 Strand, 
WC2. TEM. 6644. 
































SCHOLARSHIPS 
BBOTSHOLME — School, - Derbyshire. 
Scholarships and entrance tests will be 
held on 1 and 2 April 1958. Awards sengins 





Bea soeie, offered at reduced rate in 
baby-sitting, NW Lon- 
don. yon gan student also welcome. Box 6651. 
UNEURNISHED or part-furnished flat, 
Hampstead, return limited services. Suit 
married couple or two friends. Box 6543. 
CONGENIAL atmosphere, music/lit. 
Large sgle. room. 55s. HAM. 8109 
JROARDING accommodation with — 
amenities for ladies & tlemen under 
35, from 52s. 6d. to 90s. partial board. Applic. 
forms ormation: Belsize Residential 
Clubs, 13 Belsize Ave, NW3. 
GREENWICH Park. Part large Georgian 
flat. Suit professional woman. Box 6457. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


CHEAPISH London rm. wtd. by bus. wm. 
whilst hopefully flat-hunting. Box 6667. 


NEWLY married prof. a nee —_ 2/3 
rm. flat, fairly cent Box 64 


2 pow TE ms 7 = flat, 
x 6481 


iGERTAN “Tani TG) seek house/ flat, 
furn. /unfurn. gesten ae, for two 








ints. 




















furn./ Oa 








years. Greater Lo Box 6399. 
ELF-contained furnished a wanted 
Hampstead area, for prof. woman, after 


Xmas. 1-2 rms., kit., oy Box 6585. 
UIET woman must leave Bloomsbury fiat, 
wants furn. flat or aie. —_ bath. Cent. 
or NW. London pref. Box 6 
AMBRIDGE Univ. cure (£.), on leave 
of absence, sks, small s/c. furn. flat in 
London; 4 mths. from about 1 Dec. Box 6418. 
ACHELOR (34) Manchester Guardian 
type, seeks pleas. accom. as paying guest. 
London. Box 6602. 


PROPERTIES TO LET 

















Zz S/C. furn. flats—bus route. Tel. W. Nor-. - 


wood, SE27. 43-5} gns. Box 6547. 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Cos = ~ Sale: SW Ireland, glorious 
situation Ba: Bay. 1 double, 2 single 
beds., sit., kit., bath. Outhouses (1 converted 
to studio & study). Approx. 2 acres, £700 
or nearest offer. a Ballycoogue, 
Avoca, Co. Wicklow. 











from £50 to £200 per annum bl 
both 11- and 13-year-old entry. “The former 
oe for boys from State primary schools. 
Applications before 28 February. Further de- 
tails from Abbotsholme School, Rocester, 

Uttoxeter, Staffs. 

ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
CENTRALLY heated, comfortable single or 
double room in well-appointed house. 


With meals if a 5 min. Woodside Park 
Station. Box 656 











Mop. det. nari hse. Broxbourne. } hr. 
City. 2 rec., 2-dble beds. Box 6587. 


MALL Chelsea oy eo for sale. Sitting- 
rm., small. study, bedrms., kit.-dining-- 
1m., small garage, yard. 9 pec. -oil cent. heating. 
Parquet floors throughout. Bathrm. & usual 
offices. £6,995 asked. Tel. KNI.° 2251. 


WANTED: within 4 mths, Frhid. Hse. on 
2 firs. for. conversion into 2 s/c. flats. 
Garage or space. NW, N London. Box 6419. 











At Lancaster Gate. Le ae hers divan/sitt. 
room in ultra mod Centr. heat., 
h. & c., tel. Price i daily bath, light, linen, 


incl. 
ckng. fac. £3 10s. p.w. Box 656 


let early Dec. Furn. large Po Seen. 
room, erm gr bedroom, 
dec, Bet. Highgate & Crouch Ends £7 8 
Pw 3 Avenue Rd., Highgate, N6. 





WHERE TO STAY. 
Wa holidays? Yes, if you stay - 
antry ead, ‘Hatfield eath, 
Bishog’e 's Stortford (Hatfield Heath 263), where 
Ri get excellent food, warmth & comfort. 
ECUPERBATION at am House in 53 
. Re ceautial acres. Como a rest, exercise. 











"TEMPORARY Staff. Vacancies will be 
available for women to act as saleswomen 


Yecilable before Christmas. 
(pals: pow now to Miss Evans, C & A 

North Row, Marble Arch, W1. Tele- 
phone Mayfair 7272. 


P Minis Serrgiary . a Liberal jevehn 
Bese yo a pt 5-da 


5 r Genee i's e. 28 
nera. ri 

Seong Wood Re Aceh Y 

EDUCATION, Secretary — or ios 


ing conferences and 

nge of interests and age 
s$ Om matters ting to marriage 

y. Preference given to married can- 

pe ee with rience of further, education 

and related ge oo B not aga £350 


Application forms fro tary 
PMG. 78 Duke Serect, Londes, Wi. 











E. bed-sitt. room, Bechstein piano, gas 
gan, 31s. 6d. each incl. — linen, 
baths. Vict:/Wat. 20 min. VAN. 5196. 


etariati: gs and . 

i atment if desired. Health ieorares. Write 
for terms and brochure, Higham House, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. obertsbridge 126. 





FLAT. 2 furn. double “Br ns rooms, 

kitchen, bath, tel. GLA. 

Tro practically empty rooms, SW5, full 
use of kitchen, 44 gns. p.w., gas included. 

Must be tho 

ate man. Box 


ge yg | woman to share modern 
half-hour Leicester Square, ‘Piccadilly 
i, Phone evenings ISLeworth 5542. 
roa: flatiet, separate kitchen, H. & C. 
room, cooking facs. 
End. Arte 0773. 
Ma s/c. : Sasemnent flat, beautifully dec. 
sit., .» kit., bath, c.h.w., 
ag - one ien Hill. 7gns. Suit vege- 
Part Wac Large sunny b/sit. 1 
fine view. Employed lady. TUD. 8160 





Ny well bred and consider- 

















| bap bancem Hy! mend post — as 
eral Secretary of a professional Trade 


Una » typing, secretarial experi- 
e essen experience of committees and 
knowledge of Trade Union movement desir- 


Moon Street, wie 


LS gree te Ae) | Ans for new social and 
organisation. _Fas- 
cinating ee oe and ‘possibility of career. Write, 
stating experience, to Box 6654. 
ECRETARY. Professional man, faced with 
imminent y, seeks cary rep présent capable sec- 
retary, . a, ant Seeacement be — = chaos 
intervenes. 
SORT ARY Anon ges typist ae initia- 
tive for research concernin: 
en she and New oo. ee near Aig 
. Salary £9-£10 per or adh. Box 66 














MORSE ye sage oe ts lee 
two rooms and ‘I ve 


ry 
salary. in return for yes M4 duties, baby- 
sitting, etc.’ Dog lover essential, car driver cn 
advantage. Barnes, SW13. «Box 6477. > 








HELSEA.  Well-furnished 7 ae 
‘Constant hot water. Bkfast. Box 6620. 

HIGHGATE. Half share of eee 
young professional lady. Box 66 








HAMPSTEAD Near buses & Hom Coy 

divan-r. (sgl.) overlook. garden, cook-fac., 

—— bath. Good-class acc. ge ae 
SNS Te 3gns. HAM. 


B/S in. i? riv. hse. 
PRO. 2069.» 


e. rm. = young man 





BARE Baa. 
Ckg. y tig £2 15s. 
AMPSTEAD: Lge 











in flat ane. tube, inc. It., heat, use k., 

b., tel., no £3. Box 6604. 
8p Ata Finchley Road, comfortably Sure shed, 
single room, h. c. water. 
Buses outsid outside. Prof. or bus, man. HAM 0720. 
LA8SE rm., hg kit. Dom. service, garden. 
£11 inclusive. — peopte. 


Lis Cottage. district. Box 66. 
by ig bd room i balcony suit lady, use 
* kit./bathroom. 5 gas, laches, WEL. 6348. 


KENSINGTON. Sunny. B/s. 
court, c.h, own bas., use k. b. Box 6658. 








Crouch. .|" 


in. modern : 





AMPSTEAD. 
- C.h..Tel.: MAI, 9026, te 





Large single-divan —. 


SPEND the winter months on sunshine, 
Spain. Author x > wife taking guests. 
5 gns. p.w. full Brewis, Villa Fina, Playa 
San juan, Alicante. British Agent Box oe 


D4 VOS, centre of Winter_ sports 
lovely holidays. Privat-Hotel 
Davos-Dorf, Switzerland, 


the sport places offers comf. hg gy delicious 
food. Special reduced terms 6 Jan. to 8 Feb. 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


| ged aga He) for the discriminating 
writer. a oy famous 





Bre 
in every centre of 








authors. nesd: aides poetry, Editing 
by expd writer, cae Shirley, is Green 
Lane, Edgware, STO. 


COMPETENT ya a MSS. 
Theses, etc. Mod. terms. MAI. 2659. 








Per rapid = reliable duplicating & peat R 


reports, theses, references, etc. 


ecretarial 
Sop 3772. Rush jobs. 


Burcau, 4 Victoria Street, 7 








bs 


Att; Types of Typewsitins and Duplicating © 
directly. - 


MSS., Plays, _Scri 
Speed is the keynote 
inex a service. 


Short ye ny roo 
=~ efficient, faultless, 


ee 17 s & ECl. 
SE 9637 (3 doors from Old St ibe Stn). 


NTRUST it to the Experts—you can rely 
on our reputation, Specialist typists bee 





MSS., theses, plays, scripts, etc. 

carefully checked accuracy and correct 
presentation. 100,000 words in 7 days (also 
a priority service for ent work). ort 


stories next day. ting, translations, 
indexing, research, tapes transcribed. Over- 
night and week-end service. Secretaries -for 
Literary’ and typewriting inquiries 
for immediate and per: 
ippendale and Partners, Central 
Office at 40 Poland St, W1. GER. 2835-6, 


——— for Pe 4 Fa pnw may 
B bey! 24-hour. dup! 9g 


Kensing- 
ton Church St, Lo Sy we WES: 5809. 








é EXPERT Dupg/Typg and. TEMS wei. ” waa 


Miss Stone, 446 Strand. 


¥ 


& 












CEC) | OF eee tDl39ES8 BSE SER SES my et > de. CnlorT Daivee es Aimee cp) 


ps) 
eo 


‘PEF 


£5 Olz oot 


img 


3 Ct 


j 


IS ess SEDO 


te 


[BO Sls CA! MHS et! E9) 


t- oI 


ry 


Cy 
2 































licating 
Scri ’ 
note 
service, ¥ 
. BC. 3a 
ye Stn). 
an rely 
ists for 
Work 





al 
ys (also 
Short 
slations, 
Over- 
ries for | 
nquiries _— 


Central 
335-6. 
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PERSONAL —continued 











UFTRESS Se eee fee bees, Univ. ee 
TI & Diplomas; also for- — Law, 
ggg exams. instalments. 

from C. Poskes, fe M.A., LL.D., 
Dene, VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (ist. 1894). 


SPiveraty eraduates and cldey” student, 














teaggs a - 1. Dern 2 
Addison Road iia. ser 8392. 5 
TOUS &/or Pitman’s Shorthand. 
cH wpiag 8 BAYswater 1786. 
Pgs Touch in 1-2 months. Pri- 
vate lessons. Sutton. FLA. 7967. 
ILLCROFT Ce S$), Surbiton, A 
H plications in L.- women over 50 
of restricted -y one year residen- 
course, beginning September 1958, in 


tial ° 

Social Studies and the as to a 
mew career or preparation for respon- 
sibility. No entrance exam. Grants available. 


DARTINGTON Music School. Director of 
Richard Hall. 














IVIERA. Small unassuming Villa to let EAVE the beaten choose your 
RG Merc 5. view Lae eee nt he Corevel soe, 
overlonking Menton & Roquebrune i ee Moxon St (off Marylebone High 8 Wi. 


secluded spot amidst eucaly 
cone ued oe. Modest renal Bon 6508. 
ENQUIRIES: veg phe for accommodation 
groups eg London. Available rie 
mas, Easter, July to late September: 
rooms, Common | Png gardens; 
Sere, | gabe ob : Vacation Lettings Sec., 
s College : Champien Hill, SES. 
Gite Chinese gifts this > ma Choose from 
poli exciting tae of brocades, 
uisite ga oe on 
show pene ag 3 cml “Bout Swi Great Wall 
Restaurant, 33 — a3 1 UB few steps 
from Se ee &o 

















. For a con- 


the 
The Universiti 4 
are), 7a Lamb’ 





encouraged, a ad assisted. s. 

Associates, 12 Hanover Street, W1. 

pp srernn ne Neg © your own con- 
Seciincees. coffee tables 


pate. or ear tops). sideboards, ete: — 
¥ coloured ca’ 























a » provides sive but elegant. Glos: 
que eens teed atpenions tes Scott Smith, Ltd, $0 Victoria ‘Rd, Deal. 
& teachers, with indjvidual tuition in voice & MANISM—a modern ‘outlook. Write 
ts. In pn : ed School Ethical Union, Box 657: 
Gueemsbhe pla & choral : VITAL ¢ Community mee 0 to explore and 
ships are 4 from the 
r Arts Centre, Dartington and friendly atmosphere. Write Sec. ( 
Soremary, The Ae gressive Tanaue, 20 Buckingham St., by Bro- 
-R.C.M. accepts piatio pupils. Central E prendre c’est la paix. The Linguions’ 3 
A . Mod, fees. Musical be- Sis Jub, endass ——— f~ ~% 
ginners weled. Georgina Newton. Box 6606. Grosvenor Place 
E Be of tion in interpretation and. tich- coawencation Pan yh ia we. fo 
Tanya Polinin, L:R.A.M., 46 Continental Snack Bar. SLO, 9995 


Clarendon Rd, London, Wil 








"Dorking 2 — Beatrice Webb Ho. 
° a 

£7 10s. Boo! 

autrens (el deposit). Tel. Abinger 404. 

(CHRISTMAS Peace 

Friendship House, 

Festivities, excursions, invitations 











Materials of Social = 





Breen Want Kind 
1 for "teckward bor 5 (autistic) 
vanghy Se Two servants = Tote in back. 
ward child most i iby, 69 
Avenue Winston i, Mis. Boot : 





Fn family with children. Box 6633,” 





[JNDOMESTICATED yng. woman, little 
French, wants to live/work Paris. Sug- 
gestions please. Box 6424 


rebels aaad oom. cone. shosting 
oe gk 18 Makepeace Mans, Ni 


Oneal ante bee 
Roe © See =o ee oS 
Urgently -need 


ativice: Box 6400. 
eT ics by Gonads 
child ie) home tuition ualified 
teacher, Central London or within within 3) mins. 
journey. Available January. Box 6533. . 























children, me i-3 1-2 
Raye sow gum, Dy wee 
. as oe ae 5 
WO can ope ell enay ee 





ERMAN All 
G Stages. (Winds if desired.) = 














Opti (Tel *HOL. 8193.) 





L2ttice Ramacy, Photographer Please 


arrange Ramsey 
& Muspratt, P.O. Terrace, coven 4633. 
‘a Select | ~ not West of Brot 6, 
are Li be nape Rg age Beng & 
fessional Examinations 
chure sent on applic. to Organising Secretary. 
Los ee Undertake 
Refs. OU. 1701. 


tip rang ICS, ice and 


required. Serpe t to hashed 
Theatre, athe er Square, W 
3 GUINEAS is all you need pay to have 
your child Anthony 
a in _. —_ at 30 Abbey Gardens, 
FI: Sa ’ 
ANOTHER gg ate ying eae ‘ 
thea, 3 3s "Catalogue fr. 
a a » WC2. 
OUR Wri ee es ‘Know. 
Y Srow ine Se 


- - See NS "Know-How 
Guide fo We A. School of Suocessful Writ 
ing, Ltd, 124 New Bond St, W1. 


a ayy proved without oF ne a ~ ed 
E’ esate tired or strained. ws 


Bates . Miss E. Sage, 76 
ord Ave, London, N2. TUD. 
We mg books at euthoey ate foeet 
ex Sound work sold: 
author, ioterson, 20 Took’s Court, 


Fon Be girls seek domestic sr Kosa 


Sw3. KEN. see, 
VISION Corrected. 
sses. 


out 
Michael 






































OW to write and sell ay ed for 
Free F Folder. ‘What’s In hPa For You.’ The 
Writer, 124 New Bond St, London, W1. 


you can oesk Gtalian Eo Ba 
funded. Tel. eL WEL. 7411-2, or eves RIC 1961. 


ee 


on gy - E to 








ioe Rd, Ra, Nr 





Feveng ah and willing 
: aks ren sw7. "SENT 4139, : 
TN achings for hie from £1 mony. Tel 
WEL. 6655 
FAMILY oT Pussies, cisen ares 


Conitagsis eemare detailed ex- 
tion be J 








Ww et ie ony ye Write = 31 je Is, ie. post tee Cypenncier Advisory 





NTING as a Pastime. Mary Late, s3- 


rt ow See a Sakesn Gulaarade Wit coos 








VIR, gars so 


Man's Shep, Newburgh St, W 





cect by the Dept. 
C.20 of 520 ot Brith 3 nny of by pe +s 
Regent House, Regent 
Wii Wes = suitable work on a Se 
is reading fee), unsuita 
d with for We 
a offer an interesting booklet gi 
& fees for our Courses & Criticisms, 
cess letters from students. 


for sue S Send today for interest- 


‘ae 5 —The ent Institute 
(Dept. /i91). Palas Palace Gate, don, W8. 

UREX gloves & all rubber surgical appli- 
D ances sent under in cover. Write or 





dets. 
suc- 




















call for our free price list now. a , Dept. 
N.N., 34 Wardour St, London. wr 
ONDON School of Bridge, 8 King’s Rd 
L SW3. KENsington 7201. 
Ames Tee Technique. Eric de Peyer, 
7. Wellington Sq 3. SLO. 3141. 
HILIP Homphre Psychologist, 
Prince’s oe oo 
KENsington 804 
ree- — an asset. on Pair’ 
posts for gitls—p.g. accom. 
avail. Eductoure 10 Rd Sw7, ei 





aaainay ¥ TRAVEL 





IN business executives (m. & f.) visit ° 
commissions. 





BY AIR TO SKI 
THIS WINTER 


During the coming winter sports season 
all our tours to Miewie and Switzerland 
will be in comfortable Viking aircraft via 
Zirich. Yet a for 2 oe fort- 
night’s holiday, including a course 
of ski- Ran Hy are ap ay low. 
HOCHSOLDEN. One_ of Austria’s 
st ski resorts at Fas + feet. Inclu- 
s from £36 2s. 6d. (low season) 


to to £39 15s. 
a A very popular centre in 

. Charges from £39 17s. 6d. 
, + season) to £40 15s. 


DAMULS. An _ _ off-the-beaten-track 
centre in the Vorarlberg, ‘ovided 
with ski-lifts and Ag 
sea-level. Charges from Lrg lis 

. (low season) to £37 15s. 


LBERG. This resort, 
with. a ski-lift, is high in the moun- 
tains of Berne. You may not meet 

~ oe Sem, | but wefelberg 
is Swiss. Ski- 
lift to 5, Chern £43 Ss. 

7 . -_ 


WHY RAMBLERS SKI TOURS ARE 
THE BEST: 


: -altitude resorts. 
. Full ski-school course included, 


Ask for our programme now 


RAMBLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SERVICES, LTD., 

48c Rd, Baker St, NW1 
Tel. AMB. 1 





AIR HOLIDAYS 
SEVILLE—TANGIER—PALMA 


Tours Tia Zo Dome “entgey _ 
wr tra en 
air. Three Rights each Seville, 
Tangier and j ° ae 
cost 48 ‘Guineas. 
Write or phone for Circular Air Tours 
brochure 


“WINGS LIMITED, 
48(C) Park Road, Baker Street, London, 


Tel. AMBassador 1001, Ext. 42. 





ENJOY YOUR WINTER SPORTS 
to.the fyll in FRANCE. French food, 
ty, and. bg abe modern equip- 





711 
HOLIDAY TRAVEL —costinued 


CHRISTMAS/NEW YEAR 


What is your idea of a good Christmas? 
Ski-ing in_ Austria or Switzerland,, a 
Sot House Party of a 
people in England, a gay time in Vienna 
or @ sunshine Christmas in the South of 
France? Our Christmas arrangements 
offer you all ~~ s,. a price you can 
o 


ERNA LOW, 47(NS) 
Road, London, S 


KENsington 0911, so or 6. 


~~. Ss sa 





: — AND DRINK me 
White Tower, 1 0's = 
Ge vie MUSeus 8141. Open till 10 
BE barefoot but happy this Christmas: = 
up both your Amontiisds Si for 
Gordon’s El Cid Amon Sherry. 
other for its companion dry fino, Fino Feria. 
D!AMOoNDs” or Paste? Burgess’ 
paste is priceless on: buttered toast. 
NOTICE the “ge _*. makes to your 
meals when er’s Indian 
Mango Chusnap—loome grocers. 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATION 
“1 Party a ag A_ Discussion With 
Si and ‘Political Shadew- 
Boxinw! by F. A. Ridley, are i 
articles in this week's “ 























ONTHLY Review’— independerit 
‘Mosenniie Edited in New York 


aie ee oe ng Special 
annual rate 8. in sterling . a 
rep., P. B. Price, 4 48 Balcombe St. Lond Lend Wh 
TR con Sect this Christmas — 
illustra natural history magazine, 
— by Maurice wants og and enjoyed by 
ge Og ee ‘ ba ~ now for 
special ees jor one year 
Cand Bee hihiat earn ena 
to er 
7 Kensington Church Court, London, W8. 


“RECORDED Folk Music.’ Edit. by A. L. 
Lioyd, is a new Review of British and 














issue out eatly December. Is. per copy st 
Is. 4d. Annual ‘Sub s aes 
Collet’s, 44 Museum St., WCI, or any 
Collet’s 
Teck Si Ra ~ ty £3 4s. 
y. Sui 

may be sent the Publisher, N.S.,. 1 
Great Turnstile, » WC. 
copy on request. 

ORRIED About Inflation? Read Wilhelm 

Répke’s study ‘Welfare, 
Freedom and Inflation 7s. - 


3s. 6d. From your bookseller or 
Press (plus 5d. oatoy 123 Pall | Malle SW. 


RELEVANT to the Wolfenden ayy on 
homosexuality, ‘J Not’ by A 
ee is an outstai —o 
si an problem. - 
seller or Li Press; 20° Took’s Court, 
BCA. Demy, 196 pages, 16s. : 
S All Yours’ by ‘Francies Flight’ (Vene- 
at “4 Lionel Birch). Says Gil- 
rcipient and 
pe the first to the last.’ 
(Barker 12s 6d.) 
MAS *"s a pleasure (for you and 
us) ig LET meee we have the 
best * Contem: * cards and books. ‘Have 


had our ? High Hill Bookshop, 11 
Ps Serie : 


ge: See Be ys a 
Gane & Sperr. Bookse! Saneae 
te High St, BR a! N6. MOU. arg 
UN? NITARIANISM. What is e Write 
Mrs Dickin, .17a Meanings 5 Crew- 
kerne, Semecent. 




















im “Fm ee POR: 
coeaiaen ‘monthly is.; a. 
= i and Ber- 


RPA. Ringers ‘wou. : 
MANS World now oe 32-page 
Is. Pig from 


a 











ULL programme of Easter holidays is 


po aap enn Song oo pene Rus- 


pa Se a a 























offered by Educational Travel Association SCHOOLS 
at prices, such as ee Sa UR 3 Hi il. Oak Hill 
Art Centres, £37 inclusive. ag B fae, tt OF 
the Bavarian ~ a for da Cae 
st centre from £23 10s. No cla: y fee et ae 

better holiday value has ever been offered. ae os eee ew oe 

ET A.. Tours, 3 AS) Beeed’ Londen vo. MONKTON Wyid | Schosl . i: 

‘ou Gught to take a winter holiday Dorset. School Farm, T.T. 4 
Y ly after that "fu... There are | 2 'vine Bip Principale Carl & Bleanot Urban. 
hill be to advise > even Serurcay W *chwoep ‘Girls’ School, Oxford, 10 to 
afternoons’ or lunchtime, if: cannot come University age, small classes; exceptic 


you 
other times. Please make an. appointment 
withoet obligation. Hotac, ‘Hose! Accommoda- 
tion Service, 93 Baker St, Wl. WE. 2555. 





, Miss B. M. 
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CARL ROSA, OPERA 
Week 25-30 November 
Theatre Royal, Nottingham 


Ye. Carmen. 

ue. Rigoletto. 

Wed. Tannhaiiser. 
“. 12 Bees. 


By and Pag. 
See Mat.) The Barber of Seville 
Sat. (Evg.) Faust. 


Evenings 7.15 (Wed. 7), Sat. Mat. 2.30. 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 
(Tel. Covent Garden 1066) 


COVENT. GARDEN cite 


25, 29 Nov., 12 & 14 Dec, 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 


26, 30 Nov., 3 Dec. at 7.0. 
AIDA (in Italian) 


27 Nov. at 7.30 
Last perf. of ELEKTRA. (in German) 


28 Nov., 4, 6 & 10 Dec. at 7.30. 
CARMEN 
‘11 Dec. at 7.30 
THE TALES OF HOFFMANN 
7, 9 & 13 Dec. at 7.30. 
A MASKED BALL 





SADLER’S WELLS. THEATRE 
OPERA SEASON 1957/53 
‘Il Trovatore 


0 Nov. Don Pa 





Evenings 3 7.0 (Tel. TERminus 1672). 
Circle 101st 


oe A foe ‘The oe 
Garden, invitation of The ‘Genera 
ee ren cr de Bel Coen Tone ae ” thee. 
trations soloists. Spkr. “Rosenthal. 
he ta Council, 4 
St James’s Sq, SW1, * intro. by Ed- 
Downes, with soloists. from vent 
Partics.: Hon. Sec., 69 Kensington 
Court, W.8. WES 7313. 
THEATRES 
Arts Theatre (members) 
THE KIDDERS 
as 
Donaid Ogden Stewart 
Directed by Phil Brown 
‘A dang ~ tra —Barber, Daily Express. 
‘Rare —Hope-Wallace, Man- 
chester 
ae ow Pirandello-like _ 
rooms are powder-kegs” my 


Observer. 


fi 


























POWER. 7 22, 23 Nov. Ga : 
ire pos 


CANS S111 (3475 bet (475 bef. 6), buty, Ni 


Eus. 5 5391, ‘The Biggest Thief in 
Ue." Fris., Sats., Suns. a 745. Mems. 
CONCERTS 

Rord 











Neel Orch. 
: us 
Tkts: 
entival Hall” WAT jot, 
arrest 


opens 
ens ond Cave "Toba 
Sede hand 


ANAS Engg. iy Cone 


pas “Handel. 


ston Dart. Wed. pe 
(inc. prog.). Royal F 





10-8. 


x epeananneaiess HONS —cestinned LECTURES AND MEETINGS continued 
CADEM: (GER: 2981). -Morn-  SOCTIES estes 8 . pecent, Paint- PLA 
AS Shows 1h a.m: Films oa the Life a Sg et Sis- a rg 


& Art of the ‘Church (U) (ex; Suns.) 
YSERA 5 HAM: 1525. Until 24 Nov. : 
A Man A aa (U) 





Bresson’s . From 
25 Nov: Duocin's ‘Rififi’ (X 


| dey, F no ed Gone i uault, luc, 
et 9.30-6. eer Je a3 Bruton 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS _ 
































© we mg RO GER. 6834. Siri Pile Sec i Challenge Of Children’s Tele- . 
(A). Fe, Ee Noun’ Ch. Commeunes ely "| Cound "for Chiidens Wane sole | 
from 2 p.m. 4 George Mikes, Edward Y sien, “Report onc 
Survey of Children’s viewing. Tuesday 26 
Orallidey, es TF ne ~ Fan : Sake: Ted November, 7.30 pan. at the Cinemato raphers 
Rooney, D. Ha ee ee hore )- ' Association, 164 Shaftesbury edd 2 (opp. 
TATIONAL Film Seg oa | oe Theatre) Admission 2s. 
onl ; 
: . os “7p RIBUNE nang Trust, © St. lebo: 
‘ Wat, 3232. Sat., 23 Nov. —_— Labour Pa Wines See 3 at 
Ugetsu Monogatari’. 3.00, 6.00, 8.30. Mem 8 pm. at The Sepeene all 
bets aad Associates es one ‘f fentrance in Shroion ge Hall Wl. Admission 
ee Unitarian . ‘Hall, -| free. Team: Ian Mikardo, MP; ra Castle, 
next t. tin ser, Ae 15. Der | MP, Fenner Brockway, MP, Stephen 
Untertan (E. Germany). Pony! . ‘6d. Swingier, .MP anes eke’ 
7 Dove: » Wl. Danci Don ENTRAL London Fabian Soc. Dr Hugh 
I Senn ons’ yi Today 23 as f, * C Tinker on “Ten Years of Burma’. Wed, 
3h am, Members 3s. and their guests Ss 27 Nov., 7.30. 57 Dean St, Wl. Vis 2s. 
ScaarTione wee in Modérn Urban Society. II: 
GANTMED Reproductions, presents for = Survey of Sin, Theepy * Pace at 
everyone but best for yourself! Om show o” To Oreeny. St At Ane? 's Society 


daily at 11 Gt Turnstile, WC1. - Illustrated . 


logue 1s. 6d. 
Avec. Berry Memorial po 26 Nov.-14 
Sea mg ition young contemporaries .in- 





cl ongst others Robyn "Dosey, Sheila 
Fell; Roniter Si Sieopoe, Peter Snow. uiries 
Miss Wogan, 119 Haverstock Hill, 3. 





CA, 17 Dover St, Wl. itt a 
Artists, ype and Closing 
Weekdays 10-6, Saturdays i 





7 December. 

Admission free. 

Foulo Society, 70 Brook Street: Wi, Four 
Artists: an exhibition of Graphic Work 

‘by Peter de Francia, George rd, Peter 


Peri and Friso Ten Holt, chosen by John Ber- 
get. 25 Nov.-3 Jan. 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 


Arts of giles ¢ ised 
THE eS moe 





oe SW. Til 
"s quate, 
0. WwW Bong 10-6; Tues. & Thurs. 





PIERRE oP South Molton - St. 
Epotings, a 

Demeurisse F lest Eahibition London 20 Nov.- 
24- Dec. Daily i 10-8.30- Sat. 10-1. 
Prose t (ieee 152. 


ber. Mon., Wea a Sat, 10-6: Tues. 
Thurs. 10-8. Sun. 2-6. ission 1s. 


LEFEVRE Gallery, 30, Bruton Street; WT. 
lix 3 dilort Asss-i925) 
Le eos gre ~ a3 


Soviet Book ieniakoe- Over 10,000 
books: on view at The Tea Gare, 2 22 
Piccadilly, 16 Nov.-27 Nov, incl. 








} repens 5 St, 
10.30-6.30 "daily except Suns. Adm. free. 





Miia Bradley, Dally 10-330, ‘Sate tot. 


Until 30 nae 142 New Bond Street, 





London, W 
RCADE Gallery, ‘Old Bond S 
A Wi. Sere: zeypten, tee. 





fARLBOROUGH, 7- 5 "eg Bond St, 
Wi. 100 Works by XIX and XX Cen- 
tury European masters. 10-5.30: Sats. 10-12.30. 








Aer a. Gallery, 32a St. Bm a Street, 
pture Dec. 


César ov. 
Daily" 16-5. 30. Saturdays 1 Ter 
(GERrard 3529) 
tings 1957 





ALLERY One, W1. 


F._N.. Sore, sor pete 


Gallery 
‘sgt Panga Weckda s a a 
Suoters oho osed ‘Adm. free. Ad- 
joins Aldgate E. 


WELLCOME S fileeical Medical Mi 
Ease 








. Exhibit 


anes aed other exits: Mon. 





Mon.- 











Ronen Gallery, 
buty Avenue end). 1 


D eee eer adit’ Reigh and 


: New 1957. 
34 Greek St, bb haftes- 
_ Saturdays | 0-1. 


— in- 
cluding bettedare December. 


| at 57 Dean St, W1. 


Rose and Yugoslavia: Religion—As:-We 
Saw It.’ Speakers: Miss K. Hunter- 
» Mrs G. Kulimann 








> Sat. cee 8 p.m. Discn. 
collection 


DLERIAN Society of Grom Britain. “The 
T ” James Hem- 

» ‘Thurs., 28 November, 7.30 Tw 

y. Friends House, Euston Rd, 

members 2s. 


Mm, 





e.4 
NW1. 





pag Reading. 
is own poems 


17, Dover St, Wl, 
S, Graham will read. hi 
-his intentions and his tech- 


wih Cnn 
yee Tuesday, 26 November, 8.15 p.m. 
mbers 1s 6d. 


[<4 17-. Dover St, W1. Jazz, Benny Gar- 
ter: Survey by Charles Fox. Raymond 
Horricks : Phil’ s. Monday, 25 
_ ber, 8.15 pam. Adm. 2s 6d. Members Is 6d. 


[“A:. 17 Dover St, W1. Thursday, 28 Nov- 
, ember. The discussion on Chaplin’s Later 
Work bse been ae 

Mus.B. 


Knight, MA, 
MF aa FRO ADCM, Mr _Israel 


Home, tion: AM LICL, LGSM, will speak 
justra is on contempora music in 
Jewish and Liturgies on Wednesda 
27 November. at 8.15 p.m. at King’s Weigh 














“THE: eee. Fave in American Litera- 

-S. Information Service 

he pw? erry lectures, Sy Lonorg A evenings 

.m., ro ware, ovem- 

ber, ber, Profesor B. i, Brews (Rutgers Uni- 
) spéaks on Steinbeck 


AY Discussions. South Place Ethical 
C1 ' Se Red oe Saunas, 
aks > . AN. , 
icha ts, OBE, Pitie ‘C Crisis 26; 
Loneliness,” 


THE, West London Ethical Society, 13 

gi Sei ses Nee ad ae 
t, Ov. sic 

70 pam, H. J. . Blackham: ‘Human- 


PERSONALIST. Croup. J. B. 
Insiders’, 13 


Wales Tenses Terrace, ws, wee 27 Nov, 7.30 p.m. 
1 ty Novem , 20 Grosvenor Place, 
T'S Gover tee *B. M. 


r at 6 p.m. 
Eng 
PACIFIST Uni a ‘Service, 3.30 Sun- 
day 24 32. Te —— Sq., Euston 
Adlam ‘Baliet e 




















r UNITED Lodge 
House, 62 en’s Gdns., Pad- 
dingson We. Public Bl eg Sun., 8 p.m. 
' Free. 24 Nov., ‘The Fundamentals of 
Theosophy’. 


Biswh Wet ZB 





58 on Nero 
Haris te 

vag M. Read 
4 in ede post 





ar again proves en Lectures 
Demonstrations H. 





Q., 33 
Belgrave Square, SW1. BEL, 3351. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
6s. . per line (average six words). Box number 2s. 6d. Telephone HOLborn 8471. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


_ 50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (258, for six months.) 
By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle East 98s.; N.°& S. America, India & 
Pokistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan 140s, 
By air arms to W. Africa s.; EB. Africa 95s.; S. og India becas 
3 _ Singapore & Molave 105s.; Australia 130s 


NEW ‘STATESMAN Great- Turnstile Lighten WC! 











ovem-. 


House, Hall; Binney Street (almost: 
opposite he Satie Oxford Street, W1. 


of Theosophists, pet ‘ 


i. 


. 


uirements, or Degree), 
exams. for Deggert. Certificate 
Levels) Oxford, b + Northern, & 
others, Law. Private. our 


S 2 8e8 
Sociology, » 3. f 
| Registrar, 70’ Burlington House.” ilies 





uate, W. ei 1. Son x toe a.m., Nov, 
24.° Mrs. Sr “Dynamics 
ape meh, prams he 





aes’. Te 
Guershooa Coll, Li 


pet eee ween Kin 1 gly Sumieg 
53 p.m. All. weicom ain ’ 
‘SHAY ine 








J. chairs: 
Hu Ting-i. “Shaw Soc., Pion, p.m, 


7 Albemarle St, W1. Non-mems. 2s. 


IN No Institute of World Culture, Pri., 
seat tenn 8.30, Sri A. S. Marwaha,. ‘Sikh. 





W2, ‘Poe 
LECTURE woo AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


The Institute offers a ONE-YEAR full 

time COURSE OF ADVANCED 

STUDY to experienced serving teachers 
in primary schools. 


The next course will begin in September 

1958. Teachers “who ‘are acce; fed are 

eligible for secondment ‘on f 

Teachers who are interested should apply 

to the Secretary for Teachers” Courses, 

Institute of Education, 10 aenpe 
Terrace, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1 











UNIVERSITY of Landbat A course of 


three 14 
ee 
storical Events and Culture 
Keown eng of _the me 
iver y. P Vv. L.G -y 
at 5.30 p.m. on 2, 3 me 9 3 Beamer a 


University, 
chest Awea Admissioa 


tures entitled (i) ‘Qn the 


erns’; ei ity 








Theatre), Gower 
freé, without ticket 


UNiversity of London Tastitute of Edu- 

cation. —. for admission in 
October, 1958,. to the aoe: Mervyn full- 
timie courses should. be de as soon as pos- 
sible to: The Registra, University of-Lon- 
don Institute Street, 





beni from ee ee details be: 5 24 


for 


ualified > eae ~ 
q Ts Wi a less five 
ul candidates will 


successf 
bight ony oe omni assistance as 
in the ucation Ad- 


of ~ - 4° 2 with special — 
ence ‘to the. ne Educationally 

no Children or (b) Maladjusted Children. 
Diploma. in_ ee Education se itt 













suitable e are 
cover experince maintenance. For 


courses. 
4+ Sook peters $1 demtaset detention t 
a ore. an 3 rom . 





Central 
518 (41U), Horseferry. House, Lon 


UNIVERSITY of 
of . Bxtra-Mural 





Drama 


theatre study visit to the United States, 3-19 
April 1958. - Information f Director. of ’ 


‘rom 
Extra-Mural Studies, University, 
Street, Birmingham, 3 


Lae University and other 
nce 











Lae Tuition Centre, . School of 
‘ % & School of English 
for. on * Nation Students’ Club, 26-32 
Oxford Street 4 LANgham a All for 
anguages in da evng. classes or private 
i one; beginners & a ex Daly i i 
Certificates. ge ai “4 oP ee 


Sh t . Enrol- 
ort or jong courses. 
USSIAN la t Russian, 
ng Er 
Londen ide brome ; 
Wee for ey reine Scar 


‘Revearch sath 
Lond bes alan hetiaaat ie tie 


LECTURE COURSES—coot, on pase 7il 

















frectporatins 2 The ike ation end and ih Ainénera eum. Re 
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sd. {be GPO Ss s tgwepenss, Aeplestion for, eleond-tiese, matter pouting 
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4 Posters Sela trees tabind wa Bede tn Great bed “Oenada id id 


, Red: 


ion Park Gus ie 


ey dens, we (PARE ak 7a) ti 22 Nov. @. > 
E...Lampert,-Ph.D.,-‘The Russian ~ 


Pproach to Anthropology’; ; die 


Edmund 


tuition t 



























“Tues. 26 Nov. 8 an 2 dbroke 
in Memory of Dr “a re 


aren a. wom re 
3 Gdns, 


fo ae BAL - 











—s — ee ee ee ee 


teed et od 


+ nae Ae oe n,n 
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